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ENGLAND AND AMERICA ON THE SEA 


HE President of the United States has addrest 

to the Government of Great Britain a friendly 

but vigorous protest on the subject of the 

treatment by the British Admiralty of Amer- 
ican shipping. It is an interesting coincidence that this 
action should have been taken just a hundred years 
after the close of a war begun by the United States be- 
cause Great Britain would not respect the rights of 
American shipping on the high seas. 

This protest deals with a much vext subject. Contro. 
versies between belligerents and neutrals over their 
respective rights upon the sea have been incidents of 
every considerable war of modern times. Such contro- 
versies do not mean hostility on the part of the bellig- 
erent toward the neutral nor on the part of the neutral 
toward the belligerent. They are merely the natural and 
logical outcome of the desire of each to preserve to the 
fullest extent its own national interests. 

The fundamental rights in the case are perfectly 
plain. It is only when those rights come to be practi- 
cally applied that conflict and confusion ensue. 


HE two principles which are perfectly distinct in 

theory and often antagonistic in practise are these: 

Neutral trade in time of war has a prima facie right 
to go on unmolested. 

Belligerent nations have the right to prevent the 
traders of neutral nations from supplying the sinews 
of war to the enemy. 

In the application of these principles to any partic- 
ular ship and its cargo several questions must be 
answered. 

Is the vessel in fact a neutral or an enemy ship? If 
the latter, it is ipso facto subject to seizure and confis- 
cation or destruction. If the former, the nature and 

. destination of its cargo are the determining factors. 

Does the cargo in fact consist of sinews of war? 

Is the cargo destined for the armed forces of a bellig- 
erent power? 

These two questions are not in reality separate ques- 
tions, but interlocked. For there are some things which 
are not in themselves sinews of war, and therefore not 
indubitably subject to seizure, which become such when 
definitely destined for a belligerent army or navy. 

In order that these last two questions may be 
answered intelligently, it has been the endeavor of the 
nations of the world to draw up two lists of articles, 
known respectively as absolute contraband and condi- 
tional contraband. The first list contains articles of 
direct application to military or naval uses. Absolute 
contraband includes such articles as arms, explosives, 
military clothing, harness and equipment, armor plate 


and warships. The articles on this list are subject to 
unconditional seizure whenever they are shown to be 
destined to territory belonging to or occupied by the 
enemy. or to the armed forces of the enemy. 

Conditional contraband includes such articles as food- 
stuffs, forage, money, fuel, barbed wire, railway mate- 
rials. Conditional contraband is liable to capture when 
it is shown to be destined to the armed forces of the 
enemy or to an enemy government, but not otherwise. 
The lists of absolute and conditional contraband are not 
immutably fixed. It is the custom, honored by usage, 
but generally accepted by neutral nations under protest, 
for a belligerent, in time of war, to make its own lists 
of contraband, which may or may not agree in all points 
with the previously accepted practise of other nations. 
Great Britain, for instance, has notified the world dur- 
ing the past five months that many articles formerly 
considered as conditional contraband will henceforth be 
regarded by her as absolute contraband. Herein lies one 
ground for disagreement between belligerent and 
neutral nations. 

A second ground for disagreement lies in the ques- 
tion of destination. There is a doctrine, known as that 
of “continuous voyages,” almost exclusively developed 
and applied in the past by Great Britain and the United 
States, which declares that conditional contraband is 
liable to seizure even when the destination of the vessel 
carrying it is a neutral port, when its ultimate destina- 
tion is shown to be the armed forces of the enemy. 


HERE is one other principle that must be clearly 

understood in apportioning the right and wrong in 
such a controversy as the present one. A belligerent na- 
tion has the unquestioned right to stop and search neu- 
tral merchantmen in order to determine whether they 
are in reality neutral vessels and not enemy ships in 
disguise, whether there be contraband in their cargoes, 
and whether the contraband be in fact destined for the 
enemy’s use. 

In the light of these established principles, what is 
it that the United States has to complain of in the acts 
of the British navy? 

We are protesting because the British navy is stretch- 
ing the doctrine of continuous voyages to a tenuous 
thinness, in diverting, with too little regard for neutral 
rights, ships carrying American cargoes against which 
there is little evidence of illegality, and in general cre- 
ating such a state of apprehension among well-inten- 
tioned American shippers as seriously to interfere with 
American commerce. 

American ships, it is asserted, have been not only 
stopped and searched, but taken into British harbors on 
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flimsy suspicion and held there for unwarrantable 
times, to the great detriment of the shippers’ interests. 
A press dispatch gives an estimate of the value of 
American cargoes held in British ports pending a deter- 
mination of their character and ultimate destination of 
more than ten million dollars. 

Great Britain has also extended the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyages to what is declared to be a wholly 
unwarranted degree by holding up shipments not only 
of absolute but of conditional contraband to such neu- 
tral countries as Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Italy. 
The justification for such practises, in the British con- 
tention, lies in the fact that the territory of these coun- 
tries has a common frontier with that of England’s 
enemies, making it necessary for England to stop such 
shipments before they are landed in neutral ports if 
they are to be stopped at all. 

It is natural for Great Britain, the great sea power 
of the Allies, to take the utmost pains to keep all kinds 
of contraband out of Germany and Austria. Perhaps 
the greatest hope of success for the Allies lies in the 
fact that, as matters now stand, Germany and Austria 
are cut off from the outside world and must fight it out 
on their own resources. The Allies have forged an iron 
ring about their enemies, and while that ring can be 
kept intact, a mighty pressure that may some day 
become unbearable can be exerted upon them. It is per- 
fectly understandable that England, on behalf of her 
allies, should do her utmost to keep that ring inviolable. 

It is equally natural that private citizens of neutral 
countries—private American citizens—should seek to 
slip thru the ring for their own profit. Perfect neutral- 
ity on the part of a nation may well be expected and 
demanded, and indeed secured. Such neutrality the 
United States as a nation has preserved. But complete 
neutrality on the part of an individual at the expense 
of personal commercial advantage is too much to expect. 
If American business men can stand to make war 
profits by running the gauntlet of the British navy with 
contraband, it is too much to expect of human nature 
that they will not essay the feat. Running a blockade is 
fair sport. The stakes are high, both to win and to lose. 
The blockade runner strives to dart thru at his peril. 
It is true there is no blockade declared of German and 
Austrian ports. But the principle is the same. The 
carrier of contraband destined, by however roundabout 
a way, for German and Austrian forces, sails a perilous 
sea at his own risk. 

The present controversy has its origin in two in- 
herent and legitimate tendencies—the desire of a war- 
ring nation to keep the sinews of war from the armed 
forces of the enemy; and the desire of business men to 
sell their goods in the best market and to reap profits 
where they may. 

We are not here seeking to adjudicate this contro- 
versy. We are aiming to explain what it is and whence 
it arose. For the first step toward the settlement of any 
question is to understand it. And it is too easy to take 
sides in a quarrel before we know what the quarrel 
really is. 

It is eminently proper that the President of the 
United States, having evidence that American mer- 
chants and American shipping are not receiving what 
he believes to be fair treatment at the hands of the 
British navy, should make a strong and, impressive 


protest. To do less would be to fail of a high duty. Now 
let Great Britain state her case. Thus may the merits 
of the case be determined and justice be served. 

The case will be settled, as the protest has been 
made, in all amity and good feeling. The lesson of the 
Hundred Years of Peace is before our eyes. The 


English speaking peoples have learned that lesson too 
well. 


THE RIVAL SAINTS 


ASTERNERS thought it rather ambitious of the 

Californians to get up an exposition of. their own. 
They are hardly yet awake to the fact that the 
Californians have got up two expositions at the same 
time. This is not, as it seems, a wasteful duplication. 
It will assist the visitor to realize the very important 
fact that there are two Californias. Calling a stretch 
of country seven hundred and twenty miles long by the 
same name does not make it the same if it happens to 
stretch north and south. Extension east and west would 
not make so much difference, for, .as the anthropogeog- 
raphers are always saying, it is latitude and not longi- 
tude that marks distinctions in temperament, customs, 
tastes and ideals. 

It is not our purpose here to attempt to differentiate 
the Californians of the North from the Californians of 
the South. For one reason we have not space for it, and 
for other reasons we should beg to be excused. Not that 
we have anything bad to say about either, but what 
good we have to say about either might not be appre- 
ciated by the other section. Comparisons are odious, 
however complimentary they may be. 

The expositions of San Francisco and San Diego 
seem likely to express quite emphatically and pictur- 
esquely the characteristics of the two sections, and the 
tourist cannot say that he has seen California unless 
he has visited them both. What would the New Eng- 
lander think of the Californian who said that he did 
not need to see Boston, for he had gone to the James- 
town Exposition at Norfolk, Virginia? Well, San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego are as far apart, whether we 
measure by miles, climate or temperament. But, mind 
you, we are not saying which stands for the Boston and 
which the Norfolk of the Pacific coast. 

The outlines of the Panama Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco are still somewhat hazy in our imagination as yet, 
but that at San Diego is, thanks to the fine photo- 
graphs, already assuming a concrete and very attractive - 
form; the form of the “castle in Spain” of which we 
have dreamed when under the spell of Irving’s glowing 
style; a vision of patio and prado, of cloister and 
arcade, of palms and pergolas. The new stuff our archi- 
tects have to work with, ferro-concrete, gives them a 
power of expression never possible before, and if they 
do not accomplish wonders with it, it will prove them 
lacking in creative imagination. They can cast where 
the older architects had to carve; they need not pile, for 
they can pour, This gives them not only greater speed, 
but a direct control of artistic effects hitherto unattain- 
able. The rich molding of capitals and cornices shows 
how the architects of San Diego have reveled in the 
freedom of the medium. They have caught the spirit of 
the Spanish but avoided slavish imitation. In these 
buildings the medieval and the modern are happily 
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combined, and since they are permanent structures we 
are saved from the disenchanting feeling of theatricality 
which marred our enjoyment of the staff architecture 
of earlier expositions. But the buildings of the World’s 
Fair of 1893 at Chicago produced a lasting effect upon 
the artistic taste of the country, and we may expect as 
great an influence upon those who during the coming 
year visit this new Court of St. James’s on the Pacific 
coast. 





THE DIFFICULTY OF DOING GOOD 

HIS is a kind-hearted world. We all of us are 

susceptible to sympathy; most of us willing to 
do something to relieve suffering. But when it comes 


to doing it we run against obstacles. Whatever 
we propose somebody 


but are generous in helping to relieve others by both 
money and personal service. Whenever they see the 
Church of St. Gudule, erected to commemorate the 
burning of the Jews of Brussels and Louvain, they must 
feel that they have no great reason to love the Catholics 
of Belgium, and if they are willing to aid them in their 
distress it indicates a forgiving spirit that we should 
like to call “Christian” if the word were not appro 
priated by those who sneer at these charitable efforts. 

Another good impulse was nipped in the bud by the 
Belgian Government when it frowned upon our offer of 
American hospitality to Belgian refugees. We have been 
so accustomed to regard this as the land to which the 
opprest of all nations could flee that there was a spon- 
taneous movement for the suspension of any restric- 


objects to, so it’ is no 
wonder if we finally 
get discouraged and 
quit trying. 

The case of Belgium 
is an instance in point. 
All hearts were wrung 
with the reports of 
homes destroyed and 
people impoverished by 
the ruthless invader. 
The tales of children 
left lost and alone ap- 
pealed to the mothers 
in the neutral nations, 
and homes in England 
and America were 
opened to the orphans 
of the war. “Buy a 
Belgian baby” super- 
seded “Buy a bale of 
cotton” as a_ slogan. 
But here the strong 
hand of the Church 





LUMES of fire are dropped from the clouds 
P on undefended towns and cities. The United 
States is silent. 

Deadly mines are strewn on the high seas. The 
United States is silent. 

Buildings dedicated to religion, art, science and 
charity are razed to the ground. The United States 
is silent. 

Enormous fines, far in excess of military neces- 
sities, are levied on ravaged cities. The United 
States is silent. 

Seven millions stand emaciate in Belgium. The 
United States is silent. 

The Hague Conventions are thrown into the 
scrap basket. The United States is silent. 

But— 

The dollars of American trade are threatened. 
And the United States protests. 

It is the duty of the United States to protect the 
commercial rights of her citizens. But it is also the 
duty of the United States to protect the civilization 


tions on immigration 
in favor of Belgian 
refugees, and offers of 
land and _ occupation 
and passage money 
were coming in. We 
had received the Irish 
when they were per- 
secuted by the English, 
the Jews when they 
were persecuted by the 
Poles, the Slavs when 
they were persecuted 
by the Austrians; so 
Wwe were prepared to 
extend a similar wel- 
come to the Belgians 
persecuted by the Ger- 
mans. But no, Belgium 
wanted all her people 
kept in her own nar- 
row land, even tho they 
could find opportuni- 
ties for a better living 
in the New World. 


interposed to check 
these charitable im- 
pulses. Since most of 
the population of Bel- 


of the world. 





Above all nations is humanity. 


The shiploads of 
supplies that we’ are 


HAMILTON HOLT sending to Belgium 





gium is classified as 
Catholic, the chances were that any waif, too young 
to know its name, belonged to that faith and it would 
never do to have its immortal soul imperiled by being 
brought up in an heretical family. Some Protestants 
have surmounted the obstacle by paying the sisters 
of a Catholic orphanage to take care of the child 
instead of adopting it as their own. Nothing is said 
about the danger that the orphaned baby of some 
intolerant anti-clerical, of whom there are many in 
Belgium, should be brought up in a faith that its 
parents abhorred. 

It might be supposed that times of such distress 
would soften racial and religious prejudice, but it seems 
on the contrary to intensify it. The New Witness, Cecil 
Chesterton’s paper, is furious because several Jewish 
ladies and gentlemen have been permitted to serve on 
the committees for the reception and care of Belgian 
refugees in England; this is “an outrage,” “an insult” 
and “a grave scandal.” Now, the Jews are distinguished 
for their charity; they not only care for their own poor, 





arouse protests of all 
sorts. If we send food 
we are interfering with the plan of the Allies to starve 
out the enemy. If we send money we are contributing to 
the payment of the tribute imposed by the invader and 
so aiding to support the German army. If we send goods 
we are spoiling the market for home made products. If 


‘we send men and women who are willing to give their 


services for nothing to help the poor and sick we are 
cutting down wages and breaking up the gild of trained 
nurses. 

Verily, the way of the benefactor is hard! 








THE IMMIGRATION BILL 


S the Immigration Bill passed the House it was 

bad enough, but the Senate has made it worse. 
The House excluded all immigrants who cannot read 
and write in some language; and the Senate has added 
an amendment excluding all of African or negro blood. 
The President was known to be opposed to the literacy 
test, but he had not given intimation that he would veto 
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the bill if the test were retained; and the Senate re- 
tained the test by the surprizing majority of 47 to 12. 
The amendment excluding Africans or negroes was 
adopted by a small majority. This is the first Con- 
gress since the Civil War that could have excluded 
negroes. 

The literacy test was not accepted because of any 
particular regard for the alphabet, but because it was 
the most convenient way to restrict immigration. In the 
days before the Civil War it was the policy of the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Massachusetts to keep their party 
“conveniently small” so that the offices would go around 
during a favorable administration. It is the present 
policy to keep the population limited as far as possible 
so that there shall be no competition for workmen’s 
jobs, forgetting that population makes jobs and makes 
prosperity. The restriction is bad political economy. It 


is also bad efficiency, for it is the vicious and the crim- * 


inal that we ought to keep out, and a literacy test would 
be entirely ineffective in this direction. It would be 
much more probable that the members of the criminal 
class could read than honest, industrious peasants. 
Lastly, it is bad morals as well. The children of these 
illiterate immigrants would have a much better chance 
to get an education here than they would in their pres- 
ent homes where the law would compel them to remain 
to their disadvantage. Good morals does not require a 
selfish patriotism, while good policy remembers that 
every strong immigrant adds, in his own bare hands, 
to the wealth of the country. 

Only some 900 Africans were admitted as immigrants 
last year. It was pure prejudice against negroes that led 
to the exclusion of those coming from Africa or the 
British West Indies. We have been glad to admit them 
to dig the Canal. A tenth of the citizens of our own 
country are of negro blood, and the bill is an insult to 
them. This alone is sufficient reason why the President 
ought to veto the bill, should the House accept the 
amendment, as it is very likely to do. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF MAINTAINING ENMITY 


AKE two million men, draw them up in two op- 

posing rows facing one another, put guns in their 
hands, tell them they have enemies before them and 
order them to kill. They will obey you but they will 
not believe you. They will go on shooting until the final 
command “Cease firing!” is given, tho it may be months 
or years, but they will not remain enemies simply be- 


cause they cannot. If they had remained a thousand. 


miles apart they could have maintained a theoreticai 
hatred for any length of time, but brought within a 
hundred yards of one another for a month even with 
a dead-line between they are bound to get to know one 
another and then whole-hearted hatred becomes impos- 
sible. For hatred is an expensive luxury. It is too ex- 
hausting to the system to be long kept active. It is an 
abnormal state and as such evanescent. It is different 
with love. You can love a person with whom you live 
intimately for a lifetime, but a perpetual state of hatred 
cannot be maintained under conditions of close associa- 
tion. Forced into unwelcome intimacy with your foe you 
would either fight till one of you were killed or you 
would grow to tolerate, even to like one another. Hate 


is one of those diseases of which it is commonly said 
“you either die or get over it.” 

So it is not surprizing to learn that the soldiers on 
the firing line cannot be kept from fraternizing with 
their enemies in spite of their officers. They dutifully 
toss hand grenades into the opposing trenches when 
told to do so, but they also throw over less dangerous 
missiles such as canned beef, soup, beans and pudding 
for the comparison of their commissariat, when told 
not to do so. An illicit traffic in newspapers, letters, 
tobacco and gramophone records soon springs up be- 
tween the lines. Misery loves company and will seek it 
even in the ranks of “alien enemies.” In the Woévre 
a regiment had to be moved because the Germans and 
French became so friendly as to go swimming together 
at a certain hour of the day in the stream which ran 
between the lines. At another point where the trenches 
were only fifty yards apart a ruined house stood be- 
tween which still retained a practicable fireplace. This 
being so obvious a convenience to both sides it was 
made by mutual consent a neutral ground where both . 
sides could make their tea and care was taken that the 
fire should be kept up and hot water be always on tap. 
We even hear of international competitions in marks- 
manship, where a target is painted on a shovel held just 
above the rampart while the man who holds it runs 
along the trench and the enemy shoots at it. If this 
moving target is hit the score is signaled by the waving 
of a flag to the men in the other trench and then they 
in turn set up the ringed shovel to be shot at. 

There was no official armistice on Christmas Day, 
but the men made one of their own. This is the way an 
officer in the Queen’s Westminster Rifles describes it in 
a home letter: “Many of our chaps walked out and met 
the Germans between the lines. I went over in the 
afternoon and was photographed in a group of English 
and Germans mixt. We exchanged souvenirs; I got a 
German ribbon and photo of the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria. The Germans opposite us were awfully decent 
fellows—Saxons, intelligent, respectable looking men. | 
had quite a decent talk with three or four and have two 
names and addresses in my notebook. 

“It was the strangest scene you could imagine—going 
out unarmed to meet our enemies, also unarmed. After 
our talk I really think a lot of our newspaper reports 
must be horribly exaggerated.” 

Joint concerts between the lines are not rare, as is 
natural when the trenches are within hearing distance, 
since many of the patriotic, religious and other songs 
are common to all countries. The English may be sing- 
ing “God Save the King,” the Germans “Heil dir im 
Siegerkranz” and the Americans of the Foreign 
Legion “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” but it all sounds the 
same at a distance and it all means much the same at 
bottom. And at Christmas when German and British 
soldiers in Flanders joined in the same hymns it was a 
manifestation of the deeper harmony that underlies the 
present discord. It is not hypocrisy that these men 
should sing together of love and peace in the intervals 
of slaughter. It was the revelation of a mutual aspira- 
tion and desire. If there was any hypocrisy at all, it was 
the pretense of enmity, not the profession of affection. 

Men are killing each other in Europe. It is true and 
a pity. But, thank God, they are not hating each other 
so much as it seems. That would be worse. 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















THE GREAT WAR 


December 28—Russians cross the low- 
er Nida and take villages held by 
Austrians. French take by surprize 
hamlet of St. Georges, near Nieu- 
port. 


December 29—President Wilson pro- 
tests against detention of American 
ships in search for contraband. 
Russians defeat Austrians near Car- 
pathians, taking 3000 prisoners. 

December 30—Germans abandon east- 
ern bank of Bzura. Hard and con- 
tinued fighting in trenches between 
Meuse and Moselle. 

December 31—French attack village 
of Steinbach, Alsace. Montenegrins 
invade Herzegovina. 

January 1—Turks capture Ardahan 
in Russian Transcaucasus. British 
battleship “Formidable” sunk in 
Channel with loss of 550 men. 

January 2—Germans gain in Argonne 
forest. Russians invade Hungary 
thru Carpathian passes. 

January 3—German attack in Poland 
directed toward Tomaszow. French 
shell train at Altkirch Station, Al- 
sace, 




















In Flanders’ the 
only event reported 
during the week of 
any importance is the capture by the 
French of the hamlet of St. Georges, 
which lies between the Yser and the 
canal, less than two miles east of 
Nieuport. The news we get of this 
war consists mostly of the bare and 
meager official announcements of 
results, and it is rare that we hear 
of cases of individual valor. Of this 
engagement, however, we have a pic- 
turesque account from a correspond- 
ent of the Paris Matin, which we 
quote because it illustrates the 
character of the fighting in this 
region: 


The attackers had driven the Ger- 
mans from the advance trenches, but, 
taking refuge in the houses in the vil- 
lage, the Germans soon placed their 
assailants in a difficult position. The 
situation of a force of Belgians iso- 
lated on a strip of land surrounded by 
a flood became critical and the artillery 
alone was able to effect anything 
against the enemy. The British bat- 
teries at Ramscapelle tried. but their 
shells burst over the French. 

Six bluejackets then hoisted a three- 
inch gun on a large punt and poled 
along the canal behind the village, run- 
ning the gantlet of the German rifles. 
As one was hit another took the pole 
and continued until he in turn fell 
stricken. The sixth man was mortally 
wounded as with a last push he sent 
the punt to the bank, where the French 
advance guard was waiting. 

The gun was quickly landed and a 
few shots at 300 yards brought the 
houses on top of the Germans, who re- 
treated into the arms of a battalion of 
Belgians. The latter completed the en- 
emy’s rout. 


The Capture of 
St. Georges 


Meanwhile the French column tri- 
umphantly took possession of the heap 
of ruins which was formerly St. 
Georges, and before the night the en- 
gineers had established a bridge head 
enabling the Allies’ artillery to debouch 
on the right of the Yser. 


The French are re- 
joicing in the estab- 
lishment of civil 
government in that part of upper 
Alsace which they have regained, as 
indicated by the appointment of a 
sub-prefect for the new Département 
du Haut-Rhin. For forty-four years 
this rich agricultural region has 
been under German rule, and wheth- 
er the inhabitants have become 
accustomed to it or whether they 
stil! long for restoration to France 
is hotly disputed and not likely to be 
determined, since the question will 
presumably be decided by the issue 
of the war as a whole without refer- 
ence to the preferences of the Alsa- 
tians. 

The French advance has _ pene- 
trated upper Alsace for a distance of 
about ten miles from the border, 
with Altkirch and Miilhausen as its 
objective. Aspach station is held by 
the French in spite of the counter 
attacks of the Germans, and they 
have captured part of the town of 
Steinbach by hand to hand fighting 
thru the houses. Their lines have ap- 
proached sufficiently close to Miil- 
hausen so that they are able to shell 


Regaining the 
Lost Provinces 





the German positions under the 
direction of the airmen. They also 
are within gunshot of the village of 
Altkirch. Heavy storms have checked 
the fighting in this region. 

In the Argonne forest, west of 
Verdun, the Germans claim to have 
gained ground of late and to have 
captured here during December 2950 
prisoners, 21 machine guns and 14 
mine throwers. 


The campaign in the 
east seems to be under-_ 
going the same trans- 
formation of character as took place 
in the western theater last Septem- 
ber, when the Germans, finding they 
could not gain anything by their for- 
ward dashes, retired behind the 
Aisne and established themselves on 
the strategic line which they have 
held ever since. The lull in the fight- 
ing in Poland seems to indicate that 
the Germans feel that here, too, they 
have gone as far as they can, and 
that they will henceforth act mostly 
upon the defensive. Doubtless the 
failure to capture Warsaw before 
abandoning the offensive is a dis- 
appointment second only to their 
failure to capture Paris, but in this 
case, as in the other, the desire to 
take the capital.is more for its polit- 
ical effect than strategic value. It 
may be that the reinforcements 
which Hindenburg is getting from 
France—200,000 are said to have 
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in Poland 
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THE INVASION OF ALSACE 
The French are regaining the lost provinces foot by foot and a strip about ten miles wide along 
the border is now under French civil administration. The towns of Altkirch and Steinbach are 
now the chief points of contention in Upper Alsace. The shaded area shows the territory held by 
the Germans at the beginning of the year 
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RUINING A RUIN 


Whitby Abbey, which dates from the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, and has already felt the 
ravages of time, suffered further from the bombardment inflicted by the German raiders 


passed thru Cologne on their way 
east—are intended to be used in a 
third attempt to take Warsaw, but 
it seems more likely that they will 
be used to straighten the fortified 
line either to the north or south of 
this point. The Germans are now 
within twenty miles of Warsaw, 
which is as close as they have ever 
been with any considerable force, 
but to the south their line had by 
the middle of October reached to the 
Vistula at Ivangorod. Apparently 
the Germans are trying to reach this 
point again before they “settle 
down,” for it is reported that a 
strong force, including troops drawn 
from the Bzura opposite Warsaw, is 
advancing from Piotrkow down the 
Pilica River toward the Vistula. 
The new “Polish quadrilateral” in 
which the Germans are establishing 
themselves consists of the four rail- 
road centers of Lodz, Lowicz, Skier- 
niewice and Piotrkow. These are 
now being strongly fortified with 
material obtained from the demoli- 
tion of the factories. The 1l-inch 
guns have been brought into this 
field mounted on sledges, and it is 
said that some of the new 17-inch 
guns have been shipped east from 
the Krupp works at Essen, tho 
whether these are intended for the 
defense of Thorn or Cracow, or for 
the siege of Warsaw, is not known. 
Lodz is the chief manufacturing 
center of Poland, and the stoppage 
of industry has thrown more than 
200,000 out of work. The operatives, 
mostly Jews, and pitifully poor in 
the best of times, are now near 
starvation, in spite of the municipal 


soup kitchens established by the 
German quartermasters. There is no 
milk to be had, so infant mortality is 
appalling. The winter is a hard one 
and coal is unobtainable. 

The Germans have made no fur- 
ther efforts to cross the Bzura and 
Ravka rivers since their recent dis- 
astrous attempts to reach Warsaw 
from this point. Their losses in this 
field within the last few weeks 
amount to 200,000 men, if we may 
credit the Petrograd estimates. The 
Germans contradict the Russian 
claim to hold 135,840 prisoners of 
war, for they say this includes in- 
terned citizens, From Berlin the 
statement is given out that at the 
end of the year there were held in 
Germany the following prisoners, 
not including civilians: 

Officers Men 


215,905 
306,290 
36,852 
18,828 


577,875 





8,138 


The meaning of the 
recent operations in 
Galicia is now be- 


The Campaign 
in Galicia 


coming clear. The plan of campaign 
adopted by the German officers who 
are now in command of the Austrian 
forces was an ingenious one, but 


nevertheless resulted in failure. 
When the Austrians resumed the 
offensive the last of November, the 
Russians were within gunshot of the 
outer ring of the Cracow forts. Upon 
the approach of the Austrians they 
retired eastward about fifty miles 
along the railroad to Tarnow, which 


is protected by the Donajec River. 
Here they came near being sur- 
rounded and cut off by Austrian 
armies approaching from _ three 
directions. One of these moved down 
the northern bank of the Vistula; 
the second advanced eastward be- 
tween Cracow and the Carpathians; 
the third coming thru the Carpa- 
thian passes south of Przemysl at- 
tacked from the east. 

But before the three armies could 
join they were met and defeated 
severally. The army on the Polish 
side of the Vistula was stopped at 
the Nida River and lost heavily in 
attempts to cross it. The two armies 
on the northern slope of the Carpa- 
thians were routed. and driven back, 
one east and one west. This gave the 
Russians command of the mountain 
passes, which they are already using 
for the invasion of Hungary. They 
are also, for the third time, march- 
ing from Tarnow westward to the 
attack of Cracow. The Austrian 
troops seem to be completely demor- 
alized and the Russians claim to 
have taken 30,000 of them prisoners 
in the month of December. 


Hungary is protected 
by the fortifications 
of nature. On the 
south is the moat of the Danube, 
and on every other side it is enclosed 
by the rampart of the Carpathians, 
which sweep around it in an eight 
hundred mile curve, with both ends 
resting on the river. All of the fight- 
ing so far has taken place outside 
this rampart, that is, in Galicia and 
Bukowina, on the northeastern side 
of the great divide. Now, however, 
it is reported that the Russians are 
invading Hungary by way of the 
four railroad passes thru the moun- 
tains, and that the clergy and munic- 
ipal officers are fleeing from Buda- 
pest in a panic, This report comes 
from Rome, the source of wildest 
rumors, and it seems quite incred- 
ible that the Russians would attempt 
to cross the range in the dead of 
winter with as many troops as 
stated, eight army corps or some 
three hundred thousand men. It is 
more probable that the movement is 
a Cossack raid such as was made in 
November. 

But however insignificant such an 
invasion may be from a military 
point of view, its political effect is 
likely to be great, for the Hun- 
garians have been complaining that 
their troops have been sacrificed in 
the defense of Austria and even 
Germany, and if their own land is 
invaded in force the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment may insist upon withdraw- 
ing its troops from Galicia and 
Poland for home defense, or may 
possibly be disposed to treat inde- 


The In asion 
of Hungary 
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pendently with Russia for terms of 
peace. In Transylvania the Ruma- 
nians, who form a large part of the 
population, are revolting against 
Hungarian rule and appealing to 
Rumania for protection. It will be 
difficult for Rumania to resist such 
an appeal, for it has always been her 
ambition to include within her do- 
main the Rumanians on the other 
side of the Transylvanian Alps, but 
if the Russians should invade this 
territory from Bukowina, Rumania 
would have to give up all hope of it. 


On December 18 the 
Turkey Loses British Government 
Egypt declared that Abbas 
Hilmi Pasha had been deposed from 
his position as Khedive of Egypt be- 
cause of his adherence to the King’s 
enemies, and that his uncle, Prince 
Hussein Kemal Pasha, had been put 
in his place, with the title of Sultan. 
This change of title means the abro- 
gation of the fiction of Ottoman 
suzerainty, since only independent 
Mohammedan rulers have the right 
to the designation of “Sultan.” 
Nevertheless, Sultan Hussein will 
have as little independence as his 
predecessor, for the Government of 
Egypt will continue to be controlled 
by the British resident agent. By 
appointing the eldest living prince of 
the family of Mehemet Ali the Brit- 
ish Government has followed the old 
Mohammedan law, but has disre- 
garded the Khedivial firman of 1866, 
which declares that the succession 
should be from father to son. Prince 
Hussein is over sixty years of age, 
and while living in Paris was closely 
associated with the Emperor Napo- 
leon III in the days when De Lesseps 
was constructing the Suez Canal. 
On the same day that Egypt was 
declared a British protectorate the 
British Government formally recog- 
nized the French protectorate of 
Morocco, which was consummated in 
March, 1912. This brings the entire 
Mediterranean territory of Africa 
under the control of the three 
friendly powers, Great Britain, Italy 
and France. 


a ee The protest sent by 

ag cable to the British 
Great Britain Government by our 
Government on the 28th ult., relat- 
ing to interference with American 
trade with neutrals by the British 
fleet, was given to the public three 
days later. Already the substance of 
it had excited much interest at home 
and abroad. The protest is set forth 
in about three thousand words. It 
begins by saying that our foreign 
trade has been so seriously affected 
by frequent seizures and detentions 
of cargoes destined to neutral ports 
in Europe that a candid statement 
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ENGLAND—NOT BELGIUM 


At this doorway of a fine home in Scarborough a German shell killed a postman and the woman 
to whom he was delivering a letter 


of our Government’s views as to the 
British policy is required. This 
statement is made “in the most 
friendly spirit and in the belief that 
frankness will better serve the con- 
tinuance of cordial relations than 
silence,” which might be miscon- 
strued into acquiescence in a course 
of conduct which our Government 
must regard as an infringement 
upon the rights of American citi- 
zens. While viewing with concern 
the many seizures, we were not dis- 
posed in the early days to protest, 
but waited with confidence for 
amendment, expecting it because the 
British Government had _ exprest 
satisfaction with guarantees given 
by Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
But the war is nearly five months old 
and the objectionable policy has not 
been materially changed. 

Commerce between countries which 
are not belligerents, the protest con- 
tinues, should not be interfered with 
by those at war “unless such inter- 
ference is manifestly an imperative 
necessity to protect their national 
safety.” We are reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that the present Brit- 
ish policy “exceeds the manifest 
necessity of a belligerent” and sub- 
jects the rights of American citizens 
to restrictions which are not justi- 
fied by the rules of international law 
or required for self-preservation. 
It is pointed out that the British 
authorities have not applied their 
own rules with uniformity. Copper 
has been detained because it was 
consigned to a country which did not 
forbid the exportation of it to Ger- 
many, but Italy’s rigid prohibition 


of exportation has not protected car- 
goes shipped for Italian ports. We 
are justified in asking how the Brit- 
ish Government proposes to carry 
out its policy. Cargoes of foodstuffs, 
conditional contraband, have been 
seized without evidence that they 
had an ultimate belligerent destina- 
tion. “Mere suspicion is not evi- 
dence, and doubts should be resolved 
in favor of neutral commerce.” Doc- 
trines stated by Lord Salisbury dur- 
ing the South African war are cited 
in support of the protest. The right 
to search is admitted when there is 
sufficient evidence to warrant a be- 
lief that contraband articles are in 
the cargoes,” but there must be pro- 
test against long detention in Brit- 
ish ports upon mere presumption. 
Many of our great jndustries, it is 
added, are suffering because they 
are excluded from European neutral 
markets. Producers, exporters and 
steamship companies are pressing 
for relief from the menace which is 
gradually but surely destroying 
their business. Our Government, 
relying upon the British nation’s 
deep sense of justice, confidently ex- 
presses the hope that British officials 
will be instructed to refrain from all 
unnecessary interference with ‘the 
freedom of trade between nations 
which are sufferers, tho not partici- 
pants, in the conflict, and that the 
British Government will conform 
more closely to those rules which 
have received the sanction of the 
civilized world and have been ad- 
vocated .by Great Britain in other’ 
wars. In conclusion, it is said that 
the condition of our trade with neu- 
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trals may “arouse a feeling contrary 
to that which has so long existed” 
between the two nations. It is be- 
coming more and more the subject of 
public complaint, and there is an in- 
creasing belief that the British pol- 
icy is responsible for the depression 
of certain American industries. 


In England the friend- 
ly tone of the protest 
was recognized. There 
and in this country an amicable ad- 
justment was expected. Our Govern- 
ment may be asked to certify or 
guarantee the correctness of mani- 
fests and bills of consignment. Great 
Britain will strive to make the neu- 
tral countries “water-tight.” There 
have been leaks. On the other hand, 
is is admitted that attempts to con- 
ceal contraband goods have been 
made. Copper, it is asserted, has 
been hidden in bales of cotton. At 
Lloyds, in London, the insurance 
against war with the United States 
was for a day 15 per cent. Then the 
rate fell to 7 per cent. 

Our Government’s position was 
supported in Congress, without re- 
gard to party lines. Ex-President 
Taft said the protest was right and 
that the tone of it was admirable. 


How It Was 
Received 
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NO CONTRABAND HERE 
Photographing bales of botton by the x-ray to prove that there is no concealed contraband of war. 
This precaution was taken at New York with a cargo for Germany, on the initiative of the 
shippers, who hoped to avoid delay if the vessel should be searched 


Mr. Knox, formerly Secretary of 
State and Attorney-General, exprest 
a similar opinion. In the Senate, Mr. 
Walsh set forth the record of seiz- 
ures in the copper trade. Thirty-one 
cargoes, worth $5,500,000, he said, 
had been taken. All were on their 
way to neutral ports. In Chicago it 
is asserted that in the last six weeks 
twelve Norwegian or Danish ships, 


























From the New York World 





“OBSTRUCTING TRAFFIC, YOUR HONOR” 


carrying $5,350,000 worth of canned 
meat, have been seized and taken to 
English ports, where the meat has 
been confiscated. On the 2d, three 
American ships which had been de- 
tained for a month were released. 
Two had cargoes of oil. It is said 
that the British Government will 
propose the establishment of a tri- 
bunal or shipping board in which 
both nations shall be represented, 
and which shall consider questions 
like those to which the protest re- 
lates. 


was~- predicted 

Villa, Zapata 
and Gutierrez, the 
Provisional President of Mexico, 
would quarrel about the executions 
at the capital and elsewhere, but at 
the end of the week they were ap- 
parently in agreement. Our Govern- 
ment warned Gutierrez that no Mex- 
ican Government responsible for a 
policy so bloody and barbarous could 
hope for recognition at Washington. 
There was a panic at the Mexican 
capital. In four days 155 men, a ma- 
jority of them former officers of the 
Federal army, were put to death. 
These men had been ordered to re- 
port at military headquarters. When 
they obeyed they were killed. Firing 
squads were at work night and day. 
There were executions daily at 
Juarez and elsewhere. General Lugo 
was put to death on his hacienda. 
Judge Prieda, an author, fled and 
reached American soil. 

Villa said he had returned to the 
capital to stop the executions; that 
he was subject to the commands of 
Gutierrez, and that he approved the 
latter’s decree which gave warning 
that all must have fair trials. It was 
not forgotten, however, that the fir- 
ing squads were led by Fierro, his 
intimate friend (who killed Benton, 
near Juarez), and that he himself 


The Executions It 
: , that 
in Mexico 
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had ordered by telegraph the inter- 
ception and arrest of General Itur- 
bide, thus ignoring the passport 
given by Gutierrez. Iturbide escaped 
by leaving at Santa Rosalia, 100 
miles south of Chihuahua, the train 
in which he was accompanied by 
Canova, our Government’s agent, 
and fleeing across the desert to Oji- 
naga, on the Texas border. He was 
pursued by cavalry, but he arrived 
safely in Texas. Villa publicly de- 
nounced Canova, and Palafox, a 
member of the Cabinet, asserted that 
he had been bribed. Even a member 
of Carranza’s Cabinet said that our 
Government had no right to assist 
this “rich Mexican.” Peace negotia- 
tions at Saltillo between Carranza 
and Villa generals came to nothing 
because of a disagreement about 
executions. When Zapata was de- 
nounced on account of these, the 
general representing Villa became 
angry and the meeting ended in a 
wrangle. 

The convention, which was to have 
peen held on January 1, to elect a 
President, was postponed until the 
4th, and it was thought that there 
would be a longer delay. It was ad- 
mitted that Gutierrez must go. Villa, 
it was expected, would cause the 
election of General Angeles, giving 
Zapata two-thirds of the Cabinet. 


There have been con- 
flicting reports about 
the fighting. Zapata’s 
forces have suffered reverses on the 
road to Vera Cruz. At Tepeaca he 
lost a battle, and in the vicinity of 
Puebla he was unsuccessful. Car- 
ranza predicted that he would have 
the capital in six weeks. On the wes‘ 
coast 7000 Carranza men went over 
to Gutierrez and Villa, The Carranza 
garrison in Oaxaca took similar ac- 
tion. General Jesus Carranza, the 
First Chief’s brother, was put to 
death, with twenty officers of his 
staff. Villa won a victory west of 
Tampico, which gave him control of 
the Ebano oil district. He was also 
attacking Tuxpam, an oil port south 
of Tampico. In the northeast, Mon- 
terey was evacuated by Carranza’s 
men, and the capture of Saltillo by 
Villa was reported. But it had not 
fallen. There was hard fighting 
around it. Carranza aided Salazar in 
the northwest, altho Salazar pre- 
tended to be making an independent 
revolution. He received supplies thru 
border ports of entry which Car- 
ranza’s forces controlled. 

At Naco, General Scott failed to 
obtain General Maytorena’s approval 
of an agreement for a neutral zone, 
altho General Hill (the besieged 
Carranza commander) had signed it. 
Hill had proposed to take his men to 
Agua Prieta (near Douglas, Ari- 


Work of 
the Armies 


zona, if Maytorena would promise 
not to attack them, Maytorena would 
give no such promise. At Washing- 
ton there was talk of sending an 
ultimatum. On the 3d, however, Villa 
superseded Maytorena, sending Gen- 
eral Juan Cabral, with 8000 men, to 
take supreme command in that dis- 
trict. It was said that Cabral would 
sign the zone agreement. 

Manuel Bonilla, an agent of the 
Gutierrez Government, has begun to 
survey the millions of acres owned 
by the Terrazas family in Chihua- 
hua, intending to distribute the land 
among the farmers of small means. 
Our consul at Monterey reports that 
2000 families there are on the verge 
of starvation, In many other parts 
of Mexico there is much suffering 
for lack of food. 


On the first day of the 
year a revolution be- 
gan in Paraguay, 
under the leadership of Colonel Esco- 
bar. He had been Minister of War in 
the Cabinet, from which he with- 
drew on account of a quarrel with 
the President, Dr. Eduardo Scherer, 
because the latter insisted upon econ- 
omy, owing to the effect of the war 
in Europe upon Paraguay’s reven- 
ues. Scherer was captured and placed 
in prison. He was elected in 1912 as 
the successful leader of a revolution. 


Revolution in 
Paraguay 


The new Government in Hayti has 
demanded $500,000 in gold which 
was recently sent to New York from 
the National Bank of Hayti for safe- 
keeping in order that it might be 
available for the payment of interest 
on Hayti’s foreign debt. It was 
brought to New York on the gunboat 
“Machias,” and is said to have been 
sent by employees representing the 
American interest in the bank. Our 
Government has declined to assist 
Hayti in regaining possession of it. 
Hayti is bankrupt, and its new Gov- 
ernment needs the money. On the 3d 
the Government closed the bank, 
sealed its vaults and procured the 
passage of a bill for the establish- 
ment of a new national bank. Our 
Government seeks control of Hayti’s 
revenues by a fiscal protectorate like 
the one in Santo Domingo, which is 
now eight years old. 

The charges made against James 
M. Sullivan, our Minister to Santo 
Domingo, by Walter W. Vick, recent- 
ly receiver of customs under the 
fiscal protectorate, have been re- 
ferred by the President to James D. 
Phelan, Senator-elect from Cali- 
fornia, for investigation. 

Owing, it is understood, to the dis- 
covery of a plot in Costa Rica for the 
assassination of President Gonzales, 
and for a revolution, several promi- 
nent residents have been deported. 
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THE END 
A Russian soldier’s grave on the Poland battleground 





THE BRITISH PRESS AND AMERICAN SHIPPING 


A COLLECTION OF EDITORIAL OPINIONS ON THE NOTE OF 


make sure her victory by a 

rigorous control of the seas, 
choking Germany by the stoppage of 
supplies. This inevitably involves in- 
convenience and even hardship to 
neutrals, but the United States, rec- 
ognizing England’s necessity, should 
accept this as her share of the war. 
This is the upshot of London’s press 
comment on the Wilson note of pro- 
test. Most of it is friendly, and since 
it anticipated the publication of the 
text of the message it is general 
rather than specific in character. 

The sharpest reflection on the 
American attitude comes from the 
Morning Post, which after pointing 
out that American copper shipments 
to Italy, Holland, Norway and Swe- 
den during September and October 
last year were five times as great as 
in the same months of 1913, echoes 
a little sneeringly William Watson’s 
indignation at America’s uncompro- 
mising neutrality: 

President Wilson is a very strong be- 
liever in peace. He is, as between Germany 
and the nations she has attacked, abso- 
lutely impartial. He has not the shade of 
a preference. . . . His attitude toward 
both sides and both causes is that of a 
notable personage in history who washed 
his hands; it is no affair of his, but he 
holds sacred the right of American citizens 
to take the risks and hazards of legitimate 
trade with neutrals. 

He is Daniel come to judgment, and he 
has sent forth his decree. England may 
try to save her life by fighting Germany ; 
she may try to restore Belgium by fight- 
ing Germany; she may let her young men 
shed their blood like water in order that 
there may be in Europe some law other 
than that of organized force; but if, in 
fighting for dear life England or France 
should occasion depression in American 
trade—if they act on his plain hint that 
copper is hidden beneath cotton, if they 
search American ships, and thereby cause 
delay, he will give a plain friendly warning 
to the British Government against imped- 
ing the rights of American citizens; the 
letter of the law must be respected. 


In another article the Morning Post 
calls attention to the fact that so much 
dislocation of trade must have result- 
ed from a four-power war that Great 
Britain’s policy can hardly be held re- 
sponsible for trade depression here; 
and states the case bluntly: 


The whole difficulty of using sea power 
with effect lies in the presence of neutral 
states adjacent to the belligerents, because 
thru those neutral states cargoes from 
other neutral countries can reach the bel- 
ligerents. Accordingly, the practise has 
usually been to prevent those cargoes which 
could be useful in helping an enemy to 
carry on war from reaching the enemy 
across neutral territory or in neutral ships. 
This is the purpose of the doctrine of con- 
traband. 

It is a doctrine that has arisen from the 
necessities of war, and that has never been 
agreeable to neutrals, but it is but part of 
certain great facts of ‘life, of the law of 
nature that great nations cannot carry on 
war against one another without other na- 
tions suffering. 


The Globe is just as definite in its 
repudiation of the American position, 
and quite as sarcastic: 
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E England is to win, she must 


The American Government is silent and 
unprotesting in the face of the indefensible 
outrages inflicted on Belgium. The voice 
of the great neutral nation which seeks to 
be the final arbiter for civilization, the 
keeper of the world’s conscience, is raised 
for the first time, not on a question of 
higher morality, but to express impatience 
with the fact that the greatest war in the 
history of the world has interfered with 
the opportunities of American traders to 
make money out of the necessities of the 
belligerents. Whatever is at stake, Amer- 
ican business must not be allowed to suffer. 

We have done much to minimize the 
loss and inconvenience of the war to 
American trade, but we are fighting for 
our life as well as for causes as vital to 
America as to ourselves. We cannot stay 
our necessary actions simply in order that 
American traders may reap the richest 
possible harvest out of Europe’s blood and 
tears. The American Government in effect 
demands that we renounce in the interest 
of American profits our most potent 
weapon against the enemy—that we raise 
the blockade against the enemy’s supplies. 
The demand may be made in the friendliest 
spirit, but there is only one possible an- 
swer, and in the friendliest spirit, ““No!” 


The tu quoque argument is applied 
by several of the journals, not, how- 
ever, in an unfriendly fashion. The 
Evening News remarks: 


Americans know well enough that if the 
late trouble with Mexico had developed 
into open warfare the Government at 
Washington would not have allowed the 
free importations of munitions of war by 
Guatemala on the ground that it was a 
neutral state. The matter, in fact, is large- 
ly one of common sense, and it is unthink- 
able that two great friendly nations should 
treat it in other than a friendly, common- 
sense way. 


And the Daily Express: 


The American people have from the first 
fully realized that in fighting Potsdamism 
the free countries of Europe are fighting 
for the root principles of the Constitution 
of the United States and are consequently 
protagonists of human liberty and progress. 

We value their moral support and sym- 
pathy, but the war means inevitable loss 
for neutrals as well as for belligerents. 
Lancashire starved during the American 
civil war. The Government at Washington 
during the war with Spain took the same 
measures to prevent the enemy from re- 
ceiving supplies as Great Britain and 
France are taking now. 


Together with the insistence that 
Britain’s course is justified there goes, 
however, a warm recognition of the 
friendliness of this country. The Times 
is thoroly conciliatory: 


The note breathes thruout an unshaken 
faith in our sense of justice. That trust we 
shall assuredly do our best to preserve.° 
. . » Americans should remember that this 
war has many features which are without 
precedent in history. We are waging war 
against two great continental states which 
have hardly any seaboard of their own. 
They are surrounded by neutral states, and 
their efforts to procure necessaries for 
their armies thru those states are inde- 
fatigable. There is good reason to believe 
that, despite all prohibitions and other 
measures of neutral governments, those ef- 
forts have been in many instances suc- 
cessful. 

Can we be justly blamed in these cir- 
cumstances if our attitude toward Ameri- 
can commerce with these neutral neighbors 
of our enemies is perforce somewhat rig- 
orous 

England and the United States both 
pride themselves on the fact that they are 
eminently practical nations; it is to us 
quite inconceivable that two sensible peo- 
ples on the most friendly terms with each 
other should not succeed in devising a 


PROTEST TO GREAT BRITAIN 


modus vivendi, which shall be in accord- 
ance with the general principles of inter- 
national law, and which at the same time 
will meet the peculiar facts and circum- 
stances of this unprecedented war. 


There is a warning for England in 
the comment of the Daily News: 


On the other hand, it is for the British 
Government to consider carefully the rela- 
tive values of certain of its regulations 
and of American good-will. America, with- 
out passing outside her strict rights, might 
reply to what she considered unwarrant- 
able regulations with measures for the 
prohibition of the exportation of arms and 
ammunition, for example, which would hit 
the Allies. In all controversies of the kind 
a balance must be struck by both parties 
between loss and gain. 


The Westminster Gazette suggests a 
partizan corollary of America’s propo- 
sition: . 

The American Government, having de- 
cided to stand out of the European quar- 
rel, is rightfully careful to guard its neu- 
trality against any suspicion of partizan- 
ship, but to prevent us from checking this 
traffic would be to intervene on the side 
of Germany. That, we are sure, is not the 
intention of the American Government or 
the meaning of this note. The rights of 
Great Britain are admitted, and if the diffi- 
culties are fairly faced the two govern- 
ments can do much by friendly agreement 
to ease the situation for each other. 

Tho the Daily Chronicle detects hos- 
tile influences behind the message, it 
is conciliatory in its conclusion: 

In the American Senate and Congress. 
now sitting at Washington, there are, of 
course, a certain number of strong pro- 
German politicians, and a certain number 
of other members who represent the old, 
bitter anti-English prejudice, now, we 
hope, obsolescent as regards the mass of 
the American people. These minorities will 
naturally seek to exploit in their own fa- 
vor, the sentiment of American trade in- 
terest. Gs 

We feel sure that the British Govern- 
ment will, on its side, deserve their sup- 
port: by conceding readily to the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
every point which is not inconsistent with 
our legitimate and successful prosecution 
of the war. 


This paper offers a novel defense for 
the British policy of haling suspected 
ships into port: 

In itself this practise can hardly, we 
think, be given up, resulting, as it does. 
from the tactics of German submarines. 
As is well known, their almost invariable 
practise in attacking our warships is to 
approach them behind the screen of an 
enemy merchantman, and this has made 
it impracticable for warships to conduct 
more than a hasty examination of mer- 
chantmen in the open. This impractica- 
bility is enhanced by the great size of mod- 
ern merchant steamers as compared with 
the old sailing craft and the possibility— 
not uncommonly exploited, we believe, dur- 
ing the present war—of smuggling in their 
eapacious holds goods very different from 
those declared and shown on the surface. 

In fact, unless search in a harbor and 
detention for that purpose be conceded, 
the right to search must, for all practical 
purposes, disappear. 

The Star makes a reassuring and 
sweeping generalization: 

President Wilson strikes a true note 
when he says he has the fullest confidence 
in Great Britain’s sense of justice and we, 
on our side, need not hesitate to say that 
we have the fullest confidence in the Amer- 
ican sense of justice. 

This, it need hardly be said, is the 
prevailing note in the discussion. 





THE ZEPPELIN THAT NEVER FLEW 


BY HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 


T the British base, Havre, I 
A the good fortune to meet 
‘Lieutenant of the R. N. V. 
attached to the Royal Naval Air 
Service. Of what he was doing he 
was absolutely mum. But he prom- 
ised to give me “a story”—if he 
lived to tell the tale. Part of this 
story, omnivorous reader, you have 
already read. It concerns the bold 
aeroplane raid on the Zeppelin air- 
ship factory at Friedrichshafen, 
Germany. You already know how 
Squadron-Commander E. F. Briggs, 
Flight-Commander J. T. Babington, 
and Flight-Lieutenant V. S. Sippé, 
of the Flying Wing of the Royal 
Navy, flew from French territory to 
Lake Constance, and under heavy 
fire from guns, mitrailleuses and 
rifles spilled eleven bombs on the 
Zeppelin plant, effecting such dam- 
age as specifically will be set forth in 
this narrative—and no doubt cate- 
gorically denied by German official- 
dom. 

My friend’s disappointment in not 
flying, which he did not once men- 
tion, was all on account of the “good 
of the service.” It was he and his 
partner who made the maps—the 
road maps—for the flyers; now ad- 
mitted by the Germans, who found 
them on the aviator taken prisoner, 
to be maliciously accurate. How they 
made them he is not permitted to 
tell; there is an exasperating lapse 
of one week in his story. But he did 
go so far as to clear up one point, 
fearing that a wrong impression 
might be given. 

“We went everywhere in navy uni- 
form—none of your German espion- 
age for us. It isn’t navy pigeon. If 
they caught us,” he added, “we de- 
served to be caught.” 

Nothing more. But when I tell you 
that he drew the map appearing 
with this article, which shows the 
layout of the Zeppelin plant, and 
give you assurances that he drew it 
from memory, you will appreciate 
his essentially vital role in the great 
adventure. And the reason why he 
must not. be named—must not be 
photographed or so much as de- 
scribed—is that, after a week’s re- 
cuperative leave, he fared forth on 
other adventures. It would be unwise 
to provide the Germans with his 
description. 

And he is a conspicuous person. 
This much I must say: He is one of 
the best-known Rugby football play- 
ers in all England, a fact which is 
imprest on one by his magnifi- 
cent physique and straight, resolute 
stride. More than that, he is mani- 
festly handsome. Walking with him 
in Havre and in London, I could not 








It was in Friedrichshafen that 
Count Zeppelin began his experi- 
ments with dirigible balloons, and 
since the Great War began the 
Zeppelin works there have been 
feverishly busy. It was therefore 
a telling blow as well as a daring 
one to attack the plant from the 
air. Mr. Needham is a maga- 
zine writer of much experience, 
who was graduated from the New 
York “Evening Post” and has “cov- 
ered” such stories as Colonel Roose- 
velt’s tour in 1910.—THE EDITOR. 




















escape this conclusion. For women 
of all ages stared at him most em- 
barrassingly. 

He calls the expedition “Winston’s 
stunt.” Because, be it widely known, 
the Right Honourable Winston S. 
Churchill, who is First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Secretary of the Navy 
without a President to boss) con- 
ceived and ordered the raid, as he 
did the aeroplane calls on Diisseldorf 
and Cologne, 

Be it generally known, also, that 
the Friedrichshafen raid, and those 
on Diisseldorf and Cologne, were 
pulled off by. the Navy—not the 
Army. There are two separate and 
distinct flying wings in the British 
service, one attached to the Army 
and the other to the Navy. Need one 


say that between the two exists in- 
tense rivalry? 

“The Navy attacks lower than any 
flying corps in the world,” insisted 
the lieutenant. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Navy nerve—Navy training,” he 
answered. 

What he meant was this: At nine- 
teen a youngster may be in command 
of a small destroyer at maneuvers, 
plugging along in the Channel at 
thirty knots in a fog. This, you'll ad- 
mit, is rather developing to nerve. 
Then he may be put on a big ship 
where he’s under orders of a supe 
rior officer; then given a larger de- 
stroyer; then—tried out by a stunt 
like the one at Portland. 

One year, I was told, the British 
Navy maneuvers centered around 

“Portland Island, which is a naval 
station south of Weymouth, Dorset. 
There is here a breakwater with a 
searchlight on either side of the en- 
trance, also naval guns. At the time 
of these maneuvers the defense was 
in charge of the Royal Engineers. 
They were to “sink” any destroyers 
that attempted to enter the harbor 
to attack the fleet lying at anchor. 
The “problem” of the destroyers, on 
the other hand, was to force their 
way in without being “sunk.” Keep- 
ing a course as much in shadow of 

















_THIS IS THE MAP 


It shows the works at Friedrichshafen and it was made by the nameless football player who figures 
so largely in the story of the raid 
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the breakwater as possible, the de- 
stroyers came driving along at thir- 
ty-one knots, and with a dangerous 
turn, made for the space between the 
two searchlights. 

Crash!—the first destroyer tried 
to hurdle the breakwater. Every bit 
of machinery was shunted into the 
bow. Mechanically the war craft was 
a complete wreck. 

Bang!—followed the second de- 
stroyer plumb into the stern of the 
leader. The third was turned aside 
and throttled down with supreme 
effort. 

The Royal Engineers, cold-blood- 
edly planning their defense—in 
maneuvers, not war, remember— 
said, “We'll spoil their game.” So 
they took down one of the search- 
lights, and put it up again on the 
breakwater at the proper distance 
beyond the other light. The space be- 
tween was solid masonry—not 
water! 

“And weren’t they—the engineers, 
I mean—courtmartialled?” I asked, 
excitedly. 

“Courtmartialled?” The lieuten- 
ant grinned. “They were highly com- 
mended in the official report on the 
maneuvers. And the commanders of 
the destroyers were also praised for 
their nerve in entering the harbor— 
or trying to. But don’t you see from 
that how the nerve of the Navy man 
is developed? Don’t you see why our 
men attack at 400 feet where other 
pilots keep above 4000?” 

Don’t you see? 


@ N.Y. Hi. 
WITH A SHIP READY FOR FLIGHT 


“When we met in Havre,” said the 
lieutenant, beginning his story of 
the raid, “everything was ready. 
With my partner I had gone to the 
front in France, had got in touch 
with General Joffre, and had—dis- 
appeared. When we returned to 
Havre we had the maps—topograph- 
ic or aerial; whatever you want to 
call them.” 

“By the way,” I interrupted, 
“what about the German charge that 
the flyers violated Swiss neutral- 
ity?” 

“Not one of the three flew over 
Switzerland,” he replied. “Following 
the maps, they steered north of 
Schaffhausen, and then when they 
picked up the northwest arm of Lake 
Constance, straight down it to 
Friedrichshafen. They steered’ by 
the peaks above the clouds—peaks 
in the Black Forest. All big peaks 
north of the Rhine lie in the Frei- 
burg district. As long as they kept 
well up with the peaks to port, until 
they opened up the arm of the lake, 
they were perfectly certain of not 
infringing Swiss neutrality. Each 
flyer carried three maps. If they had 
gone the wrong side of the Rhine 
they would have had nothing to steer 
by.” 

“The four machines,” he contin- 
ued—“British-made biplanes of the 
Avro type, with eighty-horse Gnome 
engines—arrived at Havre by trans- 
port at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
We were told that we might possibly 
have them ashore the next morning. 


We replied that the special train 
was waiting, and that the machines 
must be landed and loaded that 
night. Never wasting a minute, we 
got the special started at eleven 
o’clock, and arrived at Belfort at ten 
o’clock the next night. Belfort, you 
know, is the big fortified town in the 
east of France that has never fallen. 
It is almost at the junction of 
France, Switzerland and Germany— 
the natural starting point for a flight 
to Friedrichshafen. 

“Ten o’clock the next morning all 
four machines were ready to start— 
petrol, oil and bombs aboard, every- 
thing shipshape.” 

“How many bombs?” I asked, “and 
what size?” 

“Four to each machine—big ‘T. 
N._ T.’s’—tri-nitro-tolnol; Germans 
call it ‘Trytol’—a high explosive ob- 
tained from a step-up nitration.” 

“Not the small bombs the Ger- 
mans use,” he laughed; “dropt from 
a hight of 6000 feet. Not the Fly- 
ing Wing of the Navy!” 

“The machines proved 
selves,” he continued—‘“at 


them- 
least, 


three of them did. Briggie’s had to 
be brought down because the petrol 
tank was pierced with a shrapnel- 
base, but he had flown 120 miles into 
Germany, across mountainous coun- 
try. Both Babington’s and Sippé’s 
machines were damaged by gun fire, 


receiving many shots thru the wings 
and controls. But they covered the 
entire flight of 250 miles. The fourth 
machine, taken for a trial at Belfort, 
was knocked up a bit in landing. 

“If every man of us had _ been 
crazed with insomnia, it would have 
been but natural. Machines all ready 
for the start, mark you, and there 
was a delay of a whole week for 
good weather conditions. That was 
more trying than the flight.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Played patience, and Briggs won 
all the money. Cleaned every man 
out. So if any one had to be left on 
German soil, Briggie was the man! 

“The start was made on Saturday 
morning. Three machines, intervals 
of five minutes—9:40, 9:45, and 
9:50. And cold? It was minus 7 
Centigrade on the ground, so you 
may know what it was up aloft four 
thousand feet. But they didn’t mind 
—Briggs especially. You know he 
put the British altitude record up to 
fifteen thousand feet last winter, get- 
ting badly frostbitten in the stunt. 

“Briggs is the finest pilot of the 
lot—a scientific flyer. In peace times 
he goes up surrounded with instru- 
ments for the measurement of alti- 
tude, air-speed, engine-speed, and - 
angles of tilt. His knowledge of at- 
mospheric conditions gave him, be- 
fore the goal was reached, a lead of 
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eight miles. His four bombs landed 
on the sheds, but a punctured petrol 
tank forced him to land by a gliding 
flight. He saw the Germans at the 
guns, and a regiment of the Land- 
sturm drawn up. After landing he 
fired every shot in his automatic 
pistol at them, in order to divert at- 
tention from the flyers behind him. 

“Thanks are due to the German 
officer at Friedrichshafen who tele- 
graphed that Briggs’ wounds were 
not serious. They potted him as he 
came down. 

“Babington started second, but 
had engine trouble, and Sippé past 
him in the flight. He saw the shrap- 
nel shells burst around Briggs’ ma- 
chine. So what do you think he did? 
He sailed along six feet above Lake 
Constance! Took them by surprize, 
and when they did see him they 
couldn’t tilt their guns to that angle. 
He rose to twelve hundred feet, let 
loose a bomb which dropt on the 
pavement, puncturing hydrogen gas- 
ometers, dove to about 400, and dropt 
two more, hitting the Zep. shed. 
Then got away. He succeeded in rat- 
tling the Germans, who scattered af- 
ter his first bomb, and thus drew at- 
tention away from Babbie following. 

“Sippé is a professional flyer; was 
a test pilot for one of the biggest 
aeroplane firms of England; has 
flown in Germany, Austria, France, 
Italy and Spain, and was only ap- 
pointed from civil life to the R. N. 
A. 8. after the outbreak of the war. 
He is a superb judge of pace and 
distance, and has the finest hands. 

“After him came Babington, fly- 
ing ninety miles an hour at an alti- 
tude of 4000 feet. He made a plumb- 
nose dive down to 400 feet, dropping 
his bombs on their mark, the Zep. 
shed. He was traveling so fast that 
he felt the kick of his bombs—trav- 
eling over 200 miles an hour at the 
bottom of the dive—probably faster 
than any man ever traveled who 
came out alive. 

“First thing he said when he came 
down on friendly soil was: ‘Never 
saw anything so rotten as their 
shooting. They ought to be shot!’ 
Just like him. His idea was to get 
where he could carry out his instruc- 
tions, no matter what cost; next, 
collect as much information as pos- 
sible on shell fire and shell bursts, 
and then write a report.” 

“The damage?” I asked. “The 
Germans say the raid harmed noth- 
ing.” 

“They said the same thing after 
the Diisseldorf raid, but we learned 
the truth. In this case we know al- 
ready. Swiss workmen who cross the 
lake every day from Romanshorn to 
Friedrichshafen are the sources of 
our accurate information. 


“After the firing ceased, people at 
Romanshorn, eleven. miles across 
Lake Constance, suddenly saw fire 
and smoke above the Zeppelin plant. 
Then came sudden outbursts of 
flame. From this they knew, as they 
afterwards learned definitely, that 
the Zep. shed, with the dirigibles, 


went first; then fired the punctured 
gasometers, and finally fired the 
main gasometer and main hydrogen 
reduction plant. 

“Thus, the damage came to this: 
Two gasometers and hydrogen re- 
duction plant—which was one year 
and ten months building—totally de- 
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stroyed; possible destruction or 
heavy damage to hydrogen tube 
store; severe damage to machine 
shed; and one completed Zep. en- 
tirely destroyed, and a dirigible 
nearing completion destroyed. The 
shed was built for two—I know! 
“The Zeppelin completed was due 


to come out at three o’clock for a 
spin over the lake. But our airmen 
interfered. They arrived about 
twelve. And that’s the story.” 

“But the honors and glory?” 

“The flyers picked up three Le- 
gions of Honor and two D. S. O.’s. 
Babington is a perfect Sahib of good 


OF IDLING AT AN 


HERE is no place for idling 

] like an Inn. The fellow who 

could not be idle at an Inn is 
a poor devil of a Tam o’-Shanter 
driven a headlong pace by the 
myriad witches of business and 
worldly cares and an uneasy con- 
science. There are reasons why the 
Inn is the idler’s paradise. The Inn 
is out of the world’s bustle and 
hurry. Hotels there may be in cities, 
taverns in towns; but your Inn must 
be on the open road. 

At an Inn man need take no 
thought what he shall eat, or what 
he shall drink, or wherewithal he 
shall be clothed. There shall a man 
wear what he pleases, eat what mine 
host sets before him, be warmed 
by fires not of his own building, 
drink drafts not of his own brewing, 
bask in comforts of another’s devis- 
ing. 

At an Inn man is well fed—in- 
deed, what is more essential to a 
true definition of an Inn than this, 
“a place where good food abounds”? 
And who but the well-fed man can 
be really idle? 

* _ * 

It has been my fortune, in sundry 
vagabondings, to find many an Inn 
where it was joy to loaf and in- 
vite my soul. Most of them, it must 
be confest, were in the old countries, 
where neither business nor busyness 
is all there is of life, where the verb 
“to live” has never demanded as its 
sole synonym the verb “to hustle.” 
But twice within a summer time I 
have found, within striking distance 
of a great American city, a hostelry 
for which I am moved to paraphrase 
Phillips Brooks’ diplomatic enco- 
mium of a baby, “That is an Inn.” 

* * . 


My two Inns are hundreds of 
miles apart; one is two centuries old, 
the other not two years; one is on a 
main traveled road, the other on a 
byway. But they have one thing in 
common. That is the thing of which 
Maggie Shand, in Barrie’s play, 
What Every Woman Knows, said, 
“It’s the thing which, if a woman 
hasn’t it nothing will make up for, 
but if a woman has it nothing else 


BY HAROLD J. HOWLAND 


matters.” That priceless gift is as 
valuable, as invaluable, to an Inn as 
to a woman. It is charm. Charm 
these two Inns have in common, and 
a second thing from which the first 
has sprung. Each is the product of 
a man with a vision. 

* ” — 


Beside the broad road _ that 
stretches from Boston to Worcester 
stands the Wayside Inn. It is the 
same Inn that slips into your mind 
when you read the name. Of it the 
poet sang: 

Across the meadows bare and brown, 
The he mae of the wayside inn 
Gleamed red with fire light thru the 

leaves 

Of woodbine, hanging from the eaves 
Their crimson curtains rent and thin. 
Without, it is a sprawled out, high 
shouldered ancient house of colonial 
mien, shaded by old elms and flanked 
by smiling fields. Within, it is a wil- 
derness—but the word is inapt—a 
pleasant garden of old furniture, 
high-boys, low-boys, gate-legged ta- 
bles, four-posters, settles, old pew- 
ter, old fire dogs, pot hooks and hang- 
ers, porringers and warming pans. 

The vision that mine host, good 
Mr. Lemon, saw, when he bought the 
house, deserted, dilapidated, pathet- 
ic, was that of a reproduction of the 
appearance, the atmosphere and the 
quality of a roadside Inn of colonial 
days. He has succeeded in high de- 
gree. He has restored the house to 
solidity and liveableness with a rev- 
erent hand; he has gathered togeth- 
er in its rooms a wonderful collec- 
tion of old furniture; he sets a gen- 
erous and appetizing table. In full 
loyalty to his ideal he has resisted 
the temptations of modernity. 

* * * 


To reach the other Inn of delight 
one may go by motor from New York. 
For just as our two hostelries are 
close related by their innishness, so 
are they linked to the days of stage- 
coach and road house by their way of 
approach. Speaks the poet again: 
For there no noisy railway speeds, 

Its torch-race scattering smoke and 
gleeds; 

But noon and night, the 

Stop under the great o 


eeting teams 
Only, the panting teams have become 


English stock. When'they conferred 
on him the Legion of Honor, he 
seemed to hesitate about accepting 
it. Fine sense of honor. 

“You see, I don’t know how many 
generations back some ancestor of 
Babbie’s had fought against the 
French!” 


INN 


purring engines, the bowling coaches 
skimming motors. 

When Robert Louis Stevenson was 
asked how one might get to his Sa- 
moan home, he said, “You sail from 
San Francisco and after passing 
Honolulu, take the first ‘turning to 
the left.’” So in going to Yama-no- 
uchi, you go from New York and 
after you have past Middle 
town, take the first turning to the 
left. Over a mountain ridge, along 
a broad valley, up a narrower one 
between the hills, and there you are 
at Yama-no-uchi. An odd name for 
an American Inn, say you. But 
therein begins the charm. For when 
the Master, traveling in Japan, con- 
fided to his friend, Marquis Ito, his 
long cherished plan of building an 
Inn, the venerable statesman, ac- 
cording to the pleasant Japanese cus- 
tom, claimed the privilege of naming 
the new home. Yama-no-uchi he 
called it, Home in the Mountains. 
When the thirteen acres became a 
thousand, the name was metamor- 
phosed for the wayfaring man into 
Yama Farms Inn. 


. & * 


To understand the Inn, one must 
go back. The Master had always 
wanted to keep an Inn. Just why he 
wanted it I do not know. Perhaps he 
does not know himself. He desired it 
as a man who is not a poet may de- 
sire to write a sonnet, a man who is 
not a musician to play the flute. He 
does not want to live as a real mu- 
sician, or starve as a real poet, but 
he would like to show the profession- 
al sonneteer or the veteran musician 
a thing or two. 

Long the Master waited, going 
about his proper business with dili- 
gence and patience, but with his pet 
project snug in the back of his mind. 
Then the day came when he said, 
“Here is an old farmhouse, far 
from the world that bustles and hur- 
ries and shouts, Make me of it an 
Inn.” And they said to him, “What 
like of an Inn will you have?” His 
reply was prompt, for he had not 
lived with his vision all this time 
without knowing it as a man knows 
his pocket. And he said, “When my 
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friends come here—for this Inn of 
mine is to be for my friends, and the 
friends of my friends, and their 
friends in turn—let them first be 
disappointed because the Inn shall 
look usual and unpretentious and 
plain. Then, when they come in, let 
it be that they shall say, ‘But this is 
homelike.’ And when they go to their 
chambers, let it be that they shall 
find upon their beds the finest linen 
that was ever made from flax. And 
when they come to table, let it be 
that no man shall be able to find any- 
where better food, more splendid 
cooking, more perfect service.” 

So said the Master. And so they 
did. And so it was—and is. 

7 * a 


On the approach the Inn makes no 
claim to distinction—partly because 
it is well hidden from the roadway, 
partly because it is merely rambling, 
and simple and white. But within are 
broad spaces, pleasant vistas, invit- 
ing corridors that turn and bend, 
mellow colors, rich fabrics, comfort- 
able chairs and settles and couches, 
an air of quietness, a feeling of leis- 
ure, a sense of home. 

No hotel office, becountered, be- 
clerked and bekeyed, holds up the 
guest as he enters. A demure maid in 
a pleasant reception room offers a 
quiet welcome. No “Buttons,” but 
the housekeeper, bids the guest to 
his chamber. It is to no numbered 
cell that you are ushered. It may be 
to “Land’s End,” to the “Grey 
Shadow Room,” to “Jackanapes,” to 
“Cock Robin,” to “Nippon,” to the 
“Chinese Room.” 

The furniture of each room has its 
individuality. There are no two 
alike, so you need not hunt to find 
them. But all the rooms have one 
thing in common, perfection of ap- 
pointment. Comfort, daintiness, spot- 
lessness, harmoniousness—in these 
prime qualities they share alike. 
Everywhere abovestairs it is home- 
like—but it is something more. All 
the comforts of home plus all the 
conveniences and appliances and 
services of the best hotel are sup- 
plied in fullest measure. There is 
nothing that the finest hostelry of 
Fifth avenue or Piccadilly or the 
Rue de Rivoli offers that Yama 
Farms Inn does not yield. 

+ + 


In the dining room it is also 
homelike, but with a _ difference. 
Which again is as it should be. 
When man goes from home he asks 
nothing better than to sleep as if he 
were in his own bed. But when it 
comes to eating, he does not want 
the home table. In the first place it 
cannot be done. “Home cooking” out- 
side of the home is a delusion. 


In the second place he wants nov- 
elty; he is ready for a change. 
After a long stretch of the home 
table, the creations of a Brillat-Sa- 
varin taste good. In the third place 
such. a change makes the return 
home to the old familiar things a 
new pleasure and a renewed content. 
No Inn could make a greater mis- 
take than to set a “home table.” Man 
on his journeyings does not want it. 

And the Master knew it. So his 
first maitre-d’hétel (ravished from 
him now, alas, by the greedy 
hand of war) was a master of his 
craft. If his successor fails in any 
degree to match him in excellence, I 
who have. eaten under the egis of 
the one and not the other, will not 
believe it. 

Perfection does not hide upstairs 
in the sleeping chamber. The soup is 
as rich as the bed linen is smooth. 
The pastry is as toothsome as the 
rugs are thick and silky. The coffee 
is as fragrant as the sleeping 
porches are broad and airy. If com- 
fort waits above, delectation reigns 
below. If a man go away from this 
table ill-humored, the way to his 
heart lies not over the small-boy 


way, 
+ * * 


But I seem to hear the voice of 
Thomas unconvinced—‘“all this is 
not unique. There be other Inns 
perfect as this, other beds that feel 
like home, other dishes that savor 
of ambrosian fields.” Very possibly. 

But how of this? For all these 
comforts and every other there is 
but one price. No servant may be 
“tipped,” no extra may be paid for, 


.no service may be found added on 


the bill. No surprizes lurk in that 
portentous moment of the guest’s 
leave taking. It is the American 
plan carried to its logical, its ulti- 
mate conclusion as no American has 
yet had the “nerve” to carry it. It 
is the concept wrapt up in the 
phrase tout compris realized as no 
Frenchman would dare to realize it. 

You are the Master’s guest. While 
in his house, all that he has is yours. 
There are no exceptions, no reserva- 
tions. Only, when you take your 
leave, you make your contribution to 
the general exchequer in accordance 
with a simple, well understood, arith- 
metically computed system, If you 
have dwelt in Land’s End, so many 
dollars a day; if in “Cock Robin,” so 
many; if in the Chinese room, se 
many. And no more, no less, no 
other. For this payment you have 
what the Inn affords—repose, food, 
drink, service of valet, masseur, 
manicurist, barber, postage stamps, 
and a dozen others. You eat when you 
like, what you like, where you like— 


. breakfast on your own porch, lunch- 


eon at Jenny Breok, where the Mas- 
ter raises such trout as the fisherman 
dreams of, tea on the broad piazza. 
You drink the same; buttermilk—the 
Master is proud of his buttermilk— 
and champagne flow with equal free 
dom. Which takes us back again. 


°.:93 © 


The Master was busy working out 
his vision, when he came to the sub- 
ject of drink. Now this was to be 
no ordinary Inn, no road-house where 
men might come to drink and carouse 
and offend their neighbor guests. 
Else were the vision marred in the 
realization. But how to make it 
otherwise? The Master pondered, 
and “No Treating” was his thought. 
But they reasoned with him and 
showed him how badly such a 
restriction marched with his vision 
of an Inn of perfect freedom. And 
he pondered again. And he said, 
“Then shall there be no price for 
drink. Men shall drink what they 
will, where they will, when they will 
For it is not thirst that hounds men 
on to become drunk. It is the desire 
to spend money, to show that they 
are able and ready to buy and pay.” 

They flouted his idea, and they 
proved to him conclusively and to 
their perfect satisfaction that it was 
not so. And he did it, and it is so. 

You may drink buttermilk or 
champagne; your purse knows no 
difference. But your desire does. You 
do drink buttermilk and you do not 
drink champagne. Such is the human 
mind, The Master’s logic may have 
been all wrong—it sounds so. But 
his instinct was right—it has been 
proved so. As one man said, “There 
are no prices on the wine-list; how 
can I know what to drink?” So each 
man drinks what he will; and no 
man, humanly speaking, drinks too 
much. And there you are. 

* . a 


Now if you have heard of Yama 
Farms Inn, it is a hundred to one 
that this is the thing you have 
heard—that champagne is free as 
air. But it is the thing that matters 
least. From a distance it looms big; 
close by it dwindles small. For when 
you get there, there is too much else 
that is significant, too much else 
that is pleasant, too much else that 
really matters. You are too busy in 
fragrant idleness to bother your 
head about whether you are drink. 
ing wine or buttermilk, Scotch or 
Orange Pekoe, strong drink or 
water. 

The Master’s vision takes you up 
and enfolds you till this littlest 
corner of his vision slips into its 
proper place, hidden by comforts 
and pleasures and delights. I know, 
for I have idled there. 
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THE BRIDGE OF CABRILLO 


A TRIUMPH OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION AT THE 
PANAMA-CALIFPORNIA EXPOSITION AT SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA. COMMENT ON THIS EXPOSITION 
WILL BE FOUND IN THE EDITORIAL PAGES 
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A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE FROM CARDINAL GIBBONS 








NEARLY two thousand years 

fiago Jesus Christ founded a 

»4X9 Ay spiritual republic. He estab- 

7 c lished it not by the material 

by aul sword, but by the sword of the 

WJ G4 spirit, which is the word of 

God. He established it not by 

“i brute force but by an appeal to 

———the conscience and intellect of 

humanity. The spiritual kingdom that he founded 
exists to this day and is continually expanding. 

Two thousand years ago the first words that were 
uttered to announce the birth of the Savior of man- 
kind contained a proclamation of peace to the 
world: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” But, looking back and 
contemplating the wars that have ravaged the 
Christian world during the last twenty centuries, 
one might be tempted to exclaim in anguish of 
heart that Christ’s mission has been a failure. 

Yet such is not the case. So long as the moral 
Ruler of the world holds the reins of government, 
which he never surrenders, we have nothing to fear, 
provided we put our trust in God. 

In advocating the reign of peace the Church has 
always labored at a great disadvantage. From the 
foundation of Christianity the Church itself was 
either pursued with unrelenting fury or bitterly 
antagonized or opposed: It is true that while the 
Church never considered a military life as incom- 
patible with the profession of Christian religion, 
and has admitted that war may sometimes be neces- 
sary, she declares that hostilities undertaken even 
in a just cause are always to be deplored because 
they involve great calamities and are rarely exempt 
from acts of injustice and inhumanity. 

But is it worth while to go to war? For it is a 
subject of profound concern to the Church and the 
friends of the gospel of peace that part of the 
world today presents the spectacle of a great mili- 
tary camp. I repeat, is it worth while, or has it been 
worth while? Let us consider the immense number 
of men torn in the bloom of life from the bosom of 
their families, withdrawn from active and indus- 
trial pursuits, condemned to a monotonous existence 
and exposed to the temptations incident to such a 
career, and then decide if it is not time to bring 
about the reign of peace. Let us get away from the 
mistake of instructing men in military tactics 
rather than in the duties of civil life; let us aban- 
don the cult of destroying life and in its place teach 
the cult of developing the resources of the country 
—of the world. 

In well ordered society the disputes of individuals 
are settled by recourse not to force, but to law. It 
would be a blessing to humanity if national contro- 
versies were decided on the same principle, and the 
just cause of any nation should be vindicated by a 
court of arbitration rather than by an appeal to 
arms. Then the powers that govern as well as pri- 
vate litigants would be guided by the principle, 
“thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” This 
amicable system while protecting the rights of the 
weak would not humiliate or wound the pride of the 
strong, since it does not attempt to interfere with 
or minimize the autonomy of any power. 


It is a pleasing reflection for us all that the most 
ardent advocates of peace among the nations of the 
world, the most unselfish workers for it, who are 
devoting money, high intelligence, and exalted posi- 
tion to its attainment, are sons and citizens of the 
United States. Yet as peaceful citizens we are none 
the less patriotic. 

Patriotism is a rational instinct planted by the 
Creator in the heart of man. It is a universal senti- 
ment of humanity. It implies not only love of soil 
and fellow-citizens, but also—and principally—at- 
tachment to the laws, institutions and government 
of one’s country; it implies filial admiration of the 
heroes, statesmen and other men of genius who 
have contributed to its renown by the valor of their 
arms, the wisdom of their counsel, or the fame of 
their other achievements. It includes also an ardent 
zeal for the maintenance of those sacred principles 
that secure to the citizen freedom of conscience, and 
an earnest determination to consecrate his life if 
necessary in defense of altar and fireside. 

The American people possess in a marked degree 
the national virtues indispensable for the super- 
natural life. They are gifted with a high order of 
intelligence; they are self-poised and deliberate; 
they are of industrious and temperate habits; they 
are frank, manly and ingenuous; they have the 
courage of their convictions and they are a law- 
abiding people; they have a deep sense of justice 
and they demand and give fair play. 

Let us, then, as Americans, continue to pursue 
our humane, enlightened and statesmanlike policy 
of fostering and developing our relations with all 
the nations of the world with no other motive than 
good fellowship. Let the streams of commerce flow 
between this country and the rest of the world like 
invigorating blood coursing thru the arteries of the 
human body, diffusing life and activity, and all 
forming, as it were, one social organism, each mem- 
ber exulting in the health and growth of the other, 
stimulating the remotest parts with renewed energy 
and activity. Let our business interests with all 
nations be so inseparable and reciprocal that the 
injury to one will be felt by the others and the 
prosperity of each will be shared by all. 

Let us continue to invite the people of Europe 
to our shores. Let us give them the right hand of 
fellowship, embracing them as brothers, holding out 
to them every opportunity of advancing their ma- 
terial interests, inspiring them with so great an 
admiration for our civil and political institutions 
that they may be impelled to be incorporated with 
us, rearing children who, while cherishing the land 
of their fathers, will love still more the land of 
their birth. 

Let us cherish the hope that the day will soon come 
—a day that may be nearer than we realize—when 
the Prince of Peace shall be found established on 
earth, and let us further hope that the spirit of the 
Gospel will so far sway the minds and hearts of 
rulers and of cabinets that future international dis- 
putes will be decided by permanent courts of arbi- 
tration. 

Let us hope, then, that the year 1915 will usher 
in a new dawn of peace. 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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THE WAR FROM VARIOUS 
VIEWPOINTS 


WAR-BOOK that is “different” 

has been given us by Elbert Fran- 

cis Baldwin in a volume entitled 
The World War; How It Looks to 
the Nations Involved and What It 
Means to Us. As .a journalist the 
author understands that it is not 
enough to know what the facts are; 
it is even more important to know 
what the facts are supposed to be. 
Action is based upon opinion, wheth- 
er the opinion be right or wrong. So 
Mr. Baldwin analyzes newspapers as 
well as White Papers and what is still 
better gives us his personal impressions 
of the feeling of the German, French, 
Dutch and English people in the early 
weeks of the war. For instance, the 
casual remark of the Bavarian and the 
description of a Munich street scene 
quoted below is more informing as to 
what the Germans mean than a speech 
of Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg: 


This idea of defense, not offense, is ev- 
erywhere present. It may be, as has been 
alleged, that certain secret and unworthy 
ambitions and aggressions are at the bottom 
of the war. Of them, however, there is no 
indication in this part of Germany at 
least. Only yesterday a Bavarian said to 
me: “It cuts us to the quick to have to 
fight France and England, simply because 
they are bound to Russia. Our quarrel is 
not in the least with them, but entirely 
with Russia. Had we the Russians alone 
to deal with we could have whipped them 
in a week and sent them about their busi- 
ness.” 

German patriotism stands at a high level. 
There is no need to stimulate it. Indeed 
there is rarely any need to use those de- 
vices which we use at home in our political 
party campaigns—the mass meetings, the 
flag wavings, the torchlight processions. 
The German may not be emotionally pa- 
triotic in the same way that we are. But 
his emotion lies quite as deep as ours and 
is always at hand for steady use. The 
German’s love of country is a religion. 
He may not show his respect for the 
Church in the same way that we do. But 
the country of Luther is the country of 
an abiding faith both in the Fatherland 
and in the living God. 

Usually a Munich Sunday is officially 
begun by a chorale played by an orchestra 
from one of the church towers. Last Sun- 
day, however, for the benefit of the whole 
city, the Oberbiirgermeister directed the 
band to play from the Rathaus tower such 
patriotic and religious hymns as these: 
“Dankgebet”; “Die Wacht am Rhein”; 
“Deutschland”; “Deutschland tiber alles”; 
“Die KGénigshymne”; “Nun danket alle 
Gott”; “Grosser Gott wir loben Dich.” A 
vast crowd collected before the Rathaus 
in the Marienplatz. During the singing ev- 
ery man uncovered. After each hymn there 
were three Hochs. The whole affair typi- 
fied the simple, lofty spirit, the soul of the 
nation, uniting Germans in unflinching 
strength. Such a nation’s leaders may lead 
nobly or ignobly. The main thing to re- 
member is that the people, the nation, con- 
stitutes the ultimate power. 


Mr. Baldwin strongly condemns the 
violation of Belgian neutrality by Ger- 
many, but he shows the absurdity of 
the opinion common in this country 
that this was the cause of England’s 


entering into the war. That England 
would support France in case of a war 
with Germany was practically settled 
ten years ago and on August 2, two 
days before German troops had crost 
the Belgian line, Sir Edward Grey had 
given positive assurance that the Brit- 
ish navy would protect the north coast 
of France. 

Most of the volume consists of com- 
ment on current events in diary form, 
but the latter part is devoted to the 
question of what America ought to do 
to prevent such catastrophes in the 
future. Among his suggestions are: 
the increase of military and naval 
strength of the United States; the call- 
ing of a tribunal of neutral nations to 
consider violations of the laws of war; 
the encouragement of democratic gov- 
ernment; and finally an International 
Parliament and Supreme Court with 
an international armed force to back 
up their decrees. 


The World War, by Elbert Francis 
a New York: The Macmillan 
Oo. $1.25. 


NEW MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


Seventeen composers, from Hummel 
and Weber to Richard Strauss and 
Max Reger, are represented in the 
Anthology of German Piano Music, 
Vol. II: Modern Composers, which 
Moritz Moszkowski has edited for that 
unique and excellent series, “The Mu- 
sicians’ Library.” The selection is 
pleasing, as well as finely representa- 
tive of the best piano music of the 
period covered, and the editor’s in- 
troduction is a very readable little 
essay by a musician of refreshingly 
eclectic tastes. The music printing is 
of the high standard set and main- 
tained by this series of collections of 
masterpieces—a sheer delight to the 
pianist. ; 

A well printed new edition of the 
complete piano and vocal score of 
Gounod’s opera of Faust, including the 
ballet music in an appendix, should 
meet with a ready and extensive wel- 
come. An introductory essay by Philip 
Hale gives an interesting account of 
the Faust legend, the origin of the 
opera, its first performance and its his- 
tory on the stage. The text is given in 
both the original French and in the 
familiar English version of H. F. 
Chorley, “revised and extended” by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. Bizet’s Car- 
men has also been reissued un ‘er the 
same guidance. 

Five Quatrains from the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam (of course as Eng- 
lished by Edward FitzGerald, tho no 
credit is given to him in the publica- 
tion) have been set to music by James 
H. Rogers and published in attractive 
style by the Ditsons. While hardly 
likely to rival in popular favor Mme. 
Liza Lehmann’s famous “In a Persian 
Garden,” Mr. Rogers’ settings are 
thoroly musicianly in character and 


convey in tones the grave and fatalis- 
tic feeling of the quatrains chosen. The 
copy sent us is for high voice. 

Wilmot Lemont’s Opus 6, entitled 
Dream Pictures, comprizes nine short 
pieces for the piano, most of them light 
and gracefully sentimental, dainty and 
not difficult. Young pianists especially, 
who enjoy other things besides rag- 
time, will find these tonal “pictures” 
attractive. 

Anthology of German Piano Music, 
Vol. Il: Modern Composers, edited 
by Moritz Moszkowski. Boston: Oli- 
ver Ditson Company. Paper, $1.50; 
cloth, $2.50. 
Faust, A Lyric Drama in Five Acts, 
by Charles Gounod. Ditsons. $1.50. 
- Carmen, An Opera in Four Acts, 
by Georges Bizet. Ditsons. $2. 
Five Quatrains from the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, set to music by 
Rogers. Ditsons. $1.25. 
Dream Pictures (for the piano), 
by Wilmot Lemont. Ditsons. $1.25. 
A SOLEMN WAG 

Stephen Leacock is a humorist with 
a novel angle of vision; his humor is 
not fantastic nor grotesque, but springs 
from a clear knowledge of life. His 
Arcadian Adventures With the Idle 
Rich digs below the surface of the 
glimmering existence in fashionable 
clubs and luxurious mansions and re- 
veals some of the foibles which are fos- 
tered there. The style is unusual; it is 
at once deft, subtle and clever. 

John Lane. $1.25 


EXTREMES THAT NEVER MEET 

Appearances, by G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, is a record of the impressions of 
an Englishman and the thoughts of a 
man who is brave enough to be candid. 
The note which he strikes is, in his 
own words: “To reconcile the Western 
flight down Time with the Eastern rest 
in Eternity; the Western energy with 
the Eastern peace.” India, China, Ja- 
pan and America are passed in review, 
each of which Mr. Dickinson sees 
clearly and tells engagingly. 

Doubleday, Page. $1.00. 

A DIALOG ON DESTINY 

It might be thought that nothing 
new could be said on the old question 
of free will versus determinism, but 
Preston William Slosson in a little vol- 
ume entitled Fated or Free? gives it a 
fresh treatment by adopting the dialog 
form and so bringing forward for ref- 
utation fourteen different objections to 
the freedom of the will. The arguments 
on both sides are presented with great 
fairness and in very readable style. 


Boston: Sherman French & Co. $1. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Mr. B. S. Winchester’s studies in The 
Youth of a People are based upon the 
biblical books from Genesis to Kings, 
and contain valuable materials and 
suggestions attractively set forth for 
those who desire to become Sunday 
school teachers. Part one ends with the 
first book of Samuel and contains 
twelve studies. 
Pilgrim Press. 75 cents. 
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THE GROWTH OF PAN-AMERICAN UNITY 


THE STORY OF A FLUCTUATING FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


"| “\WHE American Republics num- 
ber just twenty-one. The 
youngest, Panama, which 
came into being eleven years ago, 
was very shortly preceded in exist- 
ence by Cuba. Even the eldest, the 
United States, if its life be measured 
by that of many nations, is still com- 
paratively young, for scarcely one 
hundred and forty years have 
elapsed since the “embattled farm- 
ers” at Concord “fired the shot 
heard round the world.” But, if 
there was ever a case in which time 
should be counted by heart-throbs, 
and not by fingers on a dial, it is 
this. The shot of which Emerson 
sang did not cease to echo. On the 

contrary, it continued to reverberate, 
and as it reverberated grew in vol- 
ume. Its significance was not at the 
time unnoticed. Altho France, hav- 
ing lost the greater part of her col- 
onies in America, gave her support 
to the American Revolution, Spain 

—whose vast trans-Atlantic posses- 
sions still remained intact—under- 

stood the menace to her colonial sys- 

tem. In a prophetic paper submitted 
to the King of Spain after the inde- 
pendence of the United States had 
been established, Count d’Aranda, 
who was Spanish Ambassador at 

Paris during the American Revolu- 

tion, said: 

The independence of the English 
colonies has been recognized. It is for 
me a subject of grief and fear. France 
has but few possessions in America, 
but she was bound to consider that 
Spain, her most intimate ally, had 
many, and that she now stands ex- 
posed to terrible reverses. From the 
beginning, France has acted against 
her true interests in encouraging and 
supporting this independence, and so 


I have often declared to the Ministers 
of that nation. 


The chief significance to Spain of 
the American Revolution lay in the 
fact that it marked the beginning of 
the end of the old system of colonial 
monopoly. In the Orient, as well as 
in America, colonies ‘had been held 
by European nations purely for pur- 
poses of national exploitation. The 
‘movement for independence in Amer- 
ica indicated the fact that the time 
would come when, with the develop- 
ment of colonial resources, depend- 
ence would be succeeded by inde- 
pendence. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF LATIN-AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

For a number of years after the 
American Revolution the Spanish 
colonies in America continued to be 
comparatively quiet and contented. 
Grave misfortunes, however, await- 
ed the mother country. In 1808 Spain 








Mr. Moore’s record in _ public 
office is sufficient introduction 
to this paper: 1885-6, law clerk in 
the Department of State; 1886-91, 
Third Assistant Secretary of State; 
1898, Assistant Secretary of State, 
secretary and counsel of the Span- 
ish-American Peace Commission; 
1904, agent of the United States 
before the Dominican Arbitration 
Tribunal; 1910, delegate to the 
Fourth International American 
Conference; 1912, delegate of the 
United States on the International 
Commission of Jurists; 1913-14, 
Counselor of the Department of 
State; 1913, member of the Per- 
manent Court at The Hague. Since 
1891 he has been professor of in- 
ternational law and diplomacy in 
Columbia University, and his books 
in his own field are numerous and 
the standard authorities. In the 
next number of The Independent 
this study will be continued by Mr. 
Moore in an article on “What Latin 
America Means.” Further discus- 
sion of the Pan-American situation 
by Senator Theodore E. Burton, 
Secretary William J. Bryan and 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings will 
be published later—THE EDITOR. 




















was invaded. Her King, Charles IV, 
was forced to abdicate and to trans- 
fer to Napoleon all right and titles 
to the Spanish Crown and to its colo- 
nial possessions. On June 15, 1808, 
Napoleon’s brother, Joseph Bona- 
parte, was crowned as King of Spain 
at Bayonne. The people of Spain re- 
fused to bow to alien rule. Juntas 
were formed in various parts of the 
country for the purpose of resisting, 
in the name of Ferdinand VII, son 
of the dethroned monarch, the new 
government. Not long afterward 
similar movements took place in 
South America, Loyal juntas were 
formed, modeled on those that were 
organized in Spain. But owing to 
various causes, among which was the 
refusal of the Regency at Cadiz to 
recognize the American juntas, the 
loyalist movement in the colonies, 
altho originally leveled against the 
Napoleonic Government in Spain, 
was gradually transformed into a 
genuine movement for independence. 
And as a result, Spain, after the res- 
toration of her legitimate govern- 
ment, found herself in a state of war 
with her American colonies. 


RECOGNIZING THE NEW REPUBLICS 


In this struggle the government of 
the United States maintained a neu- 
tral position; but the sympathies of 
the people ran strongly in favor of 
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the revolutionists. At that moment 
every movement indeed for national 
independence naturally made a strong 
appeal to the sympathies of the peo- 
ple of the United States. Of the sym- 
pathy with the revolution in South 
America, the principal spokesman in 
our public life was Henry Clay. 

In 1817 a commission consisting 
of Caesar A. Rodney, John Graham, 
and Theodoric Bland, with Henry M. 
Brackinridge as secretary, was sent 
out to examine into the conditions 
existing in South America, and par- 
ticularly in Buenos Aires and Chile. 
The views of the commissioners, 
which in many respects differed, 
were embodied in separate reports. 
These reports were duly submitted 
to Congress, as was also a special 
report from Joel R. Poinsett, who 
had acted as an agent of the United 
States at Buenos Aires. The general 
tenor of the reports was unfavor- 
able to the recognition of independ- 
ence at that time, but this did not 
deter Mr. Clay from moving in the 
House of Representatives in March, 
1818, an appropriation for the salary 
of a minister to the government 
which had its seat at Buenos Aires. 
It was not, however, till 1822 that 
recognition of independence began 
to be extended to the new American 
nations. Against such recognition, 
the Spanish Minister at Washington, 
in the name of his government, sol- 
emnly protested, but the action of 
the United States was vindicated, 
with his accustomed ability, by John 
Quincy Adams, then Secretary of 
State, on grounds both of right and 
of fact. ; 

In spite of the protest of the Span- 
ish Minister against the action of 
the United States, and of the refusal 
of his government for many years 
thereafter to recognize the inde- 
pendence of its former colonies, that 
independence had become an irre- 
vocable reality. That of which Boli- 
var and his disciples had dreamed 
had come to pass. 


' THE PANAMA CONGRESS 


Soon after the recognition of the 
South American governments by the 
United States, a situation arose in 
which it became necessary for the 
latter to consider what seemed to be 
a momentous step in its relations 
with the countries whose advent into 
the family of nations it had so 
heartily applauded. 

On December 7, 1824, Bolivar, as 
head of the Republic of Peru, 
sent out an invitation to Colombia, 
Mexico. Central America, the United 
Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, 
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Chile and Brazil, to send representa- 
tives to a congress at Panama, Sub- 
sequently, an invitation to attend the 
conference was extended to the 
United States by the ministers of 
Colombia and Mexico. The subjects 
to be discussed by the Congress were 
divided into two classes: First, those 
peculiarly and exclusively concern- 
ing the countries which were still at 
war with Spain; and, secondly, those 
between belligerents and neutrals. 
In the discussion of the former, it 
was not expected that the United 
States would take part, but the occa- 
sion was thought to be opportune for 
the establishment of fixt principles 
of international law in matters in 
respect of which the previous uncer- 
tainty had been the cause of many 
evils. 

At this time John Quincy Adams 
was President of the United States 
and Henry Clay was Secretary of 
State. Altho they were careful to 
safeguard the neutral position of the 
United States, the proposal for a 
congress met with their warm and 
enthusiastic approval. With a long 
vision of the future, they sought to 
grasp the opportunity which lay be- 
fore them to establish between the 
independent nations of this hemi- 
sphere the foundations of an endur- 
ing friendship. “Having been the 
first,” said Adams, “to recognize 
their independence and to sympa- 
thize with them, so far as was com- 
patible with our neutral duties, in all 
their struggles and sufferings to ac- 
quire it, we have laid the foundation 
of our future intercourse with them 
on the broadest principles of reci- 
procity and the most cordial feelings 
of fraternal friendship. To extend 
those principles to all our commer- 
cial relations with them, and to hand 
down that friendship to future ages, 
is congenial to the highest policy of 
the Union, as it will be to that of 
all those nations and their poster- 
ity.” Entering into the matter more 
particularly, he placed the interest of 
the United States in the congress on 
four grounds: First, that of promot- 
ing “the principles of a liberal com- 
mercial intercourse’; second, the 
adoption of liberal principles of mar- 
itime law, including the rule that 
free ships make free goods, and the 
proper restriction of blockades; 
third, an agreement between all the 
parties that each would “guard by 
its own means against the establish- 
ment of any future European colony 
within its borders,” as had already 
been announced in the message of 
Monroe; and fourth, the promotion 
of religious liberty. 

Animated with these liberal senti- 
ments, the President nominated to 
the Senate Richard C. Anderson of 
Kentucky and John Sergeant of 


Pennsylvania as envoys extraordi- 
nary and ministers plenipotentiary 
of the United States to the Congress. 
The proposed mission was strongly 
assailed in the Senate. It was 
charged that it involved a departure 
from the wise policy of non-interven- 
tion established by Washington. An- 
other ground of opposition was that 
one of the questions proposed for 
discussion in the congress was “the 
consideration of the means to be 
adopted for the entire abolition of 
the African slave trade.” An appre- 
hension was also felt that the con- 
gress would be called upon to con- 
sider plans of international consoli- 
dation which would commit the Unit- 
ed States to a more hazardous con- 
nection with the fortunes of other 
countries than was desirable. 

In the end, the nominations of the 
President were confirmed, but when 
our representatives reached the 
Isthmus of Panama the congress 
had -adjourned. Four, governments 
were represented in it, namely, Co- 
lombia, Central America, Mexico and 
Peru. The assembly held ten meet- 
ings, the last of which took place on 
July 15, 1826. Representatives of 
Great Britain and of the Nether- 
lands were present on the Isthmus 
and, altho they were not admitted to 
the congress, no doubt freely ad- 
vised with its members. 


A PREMATURE LEAGUE OF PEACE 


Four agreements were signed in 
the congress: (1) A treaty of per- 
petual union, league and confedera- 
tion; (2) an engagement for the as- 
sembling of the congress every two 
years, and, while the war with Spain 
lasted, every year; (3) a convention 
specifying the contributions in men, 
in ships, and in money, which the 
parties should make for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against Spain; and 
(4) a plan for the organization of 
their common force. To a great ex- 
tent these agreements related to the 
interests which the parties had as 
belligerents, but there were some of 
the stipulations which had a far 
wider scope. An attempt was made 
to establish a council for the inter- 
pretation of treaties and for the em- 
ployment of conciliation and media- 
tion in the settlement of internation- 
?1 disputes. It was provided that all 
differences between the contracting 
parties should be amicably compro- 
mised, and that if this were not 
done, such differences should be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly, as 
it was called, for the formulation of 
an amicable recommendation. In case 
of complaints or injuries, the par- 
ties were not to declare war or to re- 
sort to reprisals without first sub- 
mitting their grievances to the de- 


cision of the General Assembly. 


Nor was any of the parties to go to 
war against an outsider without so- 
liciting the good offices, interposition 
and mediation of the allies. Any con- 
tracting party violating these stipu- 
lations, either by going to war with 
another, or by failing to comply with 
the decision of the General Assem- 
bly, was to be excluded from the con- 
federation and was to be incapable 
of restoration except by a unanimous 
vote. The contracting parties also 
pledged themselves to codperate to 
prevent colonial settlements within 
their borders, and as soon as their 
boundaries were determined mutu- 
ally to guarantee the integrity of 
their respective territories. 

These benevolent proposals, which 
strongly remind us of some that are 
put forth today, were not destined to 
be carried into effect. The agree- 
ments signed at Panama were rati- 
fied by one only of the contracting 
parties—Colombia—and by Colombia 
only in part. In reality, the condi- 
tions at the time were such that ef- 
fective codperation was scarcely pos- 
sible. 


THE SEEDS OF DISTRUST 


The practical failure of the United 
States to be represented at the Con- 
gress of Panama was an unfortunate 
omen. Indicative in itself of an atti- 
tude somewhat unsympathetic, this 
impression was deepened by the ar- 
guments by which the opposition to 
the mission was sustained. But, in 
addition to this, the continuance of 
the war with Spain, and the preva- 
lence of revolutionary conditions in 
the new states, gave rise to frequent 
complaints and controversies. In the 
southern part of the hemisphere an 
unfavorable sentiment was no doubt 
created by the breaking up by the 
United States of the establishment 
which the government at Buenos 
Aires had made on the Falkland, or 
as the Argentines call them, the Mal- 
vinas, Islands, the title to which 
was generally believed to belong to 
Great Britain, by whom they were 
afterward effectively occupied. But 
the greatest source of disturb- 
ance was that which existed at 
the north, where Mexico labored 
in the constant throes of revolu- 
tion. This cause of divergence 
was greatly accentuated by the re- 
volt in Texas and the cry which 
sprang up in the United States for 
the “re-annexation” of that imperial 
domain which was alleged to have 
been a part of the Louisiana terri- 
tory. As I have elsewhere remarked, 
no acquisition of territory ever made 
by the United States was more nat- 
ural or more completely in conform- 
ity with the aspirations and habits 
of thought of the American people. 





‘Four Phases of American Development, p. 174. 
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Managing the Business 
of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitude of 5-cent 
charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are post 
offices in the United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 
System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for in- 
stant, direct communication. 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the most 
careful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost 
usefulness. This requires an army 
of loyal men and women, inspired 
by a leadership having a high sense 
of its obligations to the public. ~ 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Beil employes have the 
courage to do the right thing at the 
right time upon their own initiative. 
They work together intelligently as 
a business democracy to give the 
public good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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One System 
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But the annexation, no matter how 
justifiable it may have been, followed 
by the war with Mexico, had upon our 
relations with the states of Central 
and South America a more pronounced 
and more unfavorable effect than any 
other event that has ever occurred. Of 
this fact, practically nothing is said in 
our histories, and I think it has never 
been fully understood; but its’ influence 
may easily be traced in the acts of the 
Central and South American Govern- 
ments. 

For some years after the Congress 
of Panama steps were from time to 
time taken to bring about another 
meeting. In this movement Mexico was 
the chief factor, no doubt because of 
her apprehension as to the continued 
retention of her northern territory. 
The object which she proposed was a 
union and close alliance “for the pur- 
poses of defense against foreign inva- 
sion, the acceptance of friendly media- 
tion in the settlement of all disputes 

. between the sister republics, and 
the framing and promulgation of a 
code of public law regulating their 
mutual relations.” Sixteen years later, 
in 1847, a congress composed of repre- 
sentatives of Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, 
New Granada (now Colombia) and 
Peru, assembled at Lima for the pur- 
pose of adopting measures to insure 
“the independence, sovereignty, dignity 
and territorial integrity” of the repub- 
lics concerned. Other American re- 
publics were to be admitted to the de- 
liberations of the congress or to ad- 
here to the agreements which it might 
conclude. The congress even decided to 
extend an invitation to the United’ 
States, but a favorable response could 
hardly have been expected, the United 
States being then at war with Mexico 
and in occupation of California and 
New Mexico, besides having annexed 
Texas. The invitation was probably in- 
tended to convey to the United States 
an intimation of the views and objects 
of the congress. 


A UNION FOR MUTUAL PROTECTION 


On September 15, 1856, there was 
signed at Santiago, in Chile, the so- 
called “Continental Treaty,” between 
Chile, Ecuador and Peru, for the pur- 
pose, as the text declared, of “cement- 
ing upon substantial foundations the 
union which exists between them, as 
members of the great American fam- 
ily . . . and promoting moral and 
material progress, as well as giving. 
further guarantees of their indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity.” The 
government of Peru was authorized to 
communicate the treaty to other Amer- 
ican governments and to request their 
adhesion. Brazil, altho then a mon- 
archy, was invited to join the union. 
The United States was not approached. 

In reality the chief cause of the at- 
tempted alliance was the feeling of 
continued apprehension toward the 
United States caused by the expedi- 
tions of William Walker and other fili- 
busters to Central America and Mex- 
ico in the years following the Mexican 
War. 

The alarm created by these expedi- 
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tions, and particularly by those of 
Walker to Central America, was pro- 
found, nor can it be said to have been 
destitute of foundation. Costa Rica, ap- 
prehensive as to her own future, un- 
dertook the necessary sacrifices of men 
and of money for the expulsion of the 
so-called Walker-Rivas government 
from Nicaragua. In their extremity, 
the countries of Central America then 
looked for help to Europe rather than 
to the United States, and they felt 
that, so far as thanks were due to any 
foreign power for aid in the suppres- 
sion of filibustering, they were due 
chiefly to France and Great Britain, 
who eventually took concerted action 
in that direction. 


THE MEXICAN PROBLEM 


Moreover, ten years after the close 
of the war with Mexico, a serious con- 
dition of affairs again arose between 
the United States and that country. By 
the so-called Gadsden Treaty of 1853, 
the United States acquired by pur- 
chase the Mesilla Valley from Mexico. 
Five years later, in 1858, President 
Buchanan, referring in his second an- 
nual message to Congress to the un- 
happy condition of affairs existing 
along the southwestern frontier of the 
United States, earnestly advised Con- 
gress “to assume a temporary protec- 
torate over the northern parts of Chi- 
huahua and Sonora, and to establish 
military posts within the same. “This 
protection might,” he said, “be with- 
drawn as soon as local governments 
should be established in those states 
capable of performing their duties to 
the United States, of restraining law- 
lessness and of preserving peace along 
the borders.” The disorders continuing 
to increase, he recurred to the subject 
in his third annual message and rec- 
ommended that he be authorized to 
“employ a sufficient military force to 
enter Mexico for the purpose of ob- 
taining indemnity for the past and se- 
curity for the future.” In making this 
recommendation, he referred to Mexico 
as “a wreck upon the ocean, drifting 
about as she is impelled by different 
factions.” In these circumstances he in- 
timated that if the United States 
should not take appropriate action, it 
would not be surprizing if some other 
nation should undertake the task. 

Having discovered that his recom- 
mendations would not be sustained by 
Congress, he sought to accomplish the 
same object by means of treaties, but 
the United States was then on the 
verge of a great convulsion which was 
to shake the structure of its own gov- 
ernment to the very foundations, and 
attention was drawn from affairs in 
Mexico and other American countries 
to the aproaching crisis in affairs at 
home. 

But for the occurrence of the Civil 
War in the United States, there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that the relations 
between this country and the other in- 
dependent nations of this hemisphere 
would have been substantially different 
from those that now prevail. The op- 
position to the extension of slavery 
having always operated as a force an- 





What is an Internal Bath? 


By R. W. BEAL 


UCH has been said and volumes 

have been written describing at 

length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in from time 
to time. Every possible resource of the 
human mind has been brought into play 
to fashion new methods of bathing, but 
strange as it may seem, the most import- 
ant, as well as the most beneficial of all 
baths, the “Internal Bath” has been given 
little thought. The reason for this is 
probably due to the fact that few people 
seem to realize the tremendous part that 
internal bathing plays in the acquiring and 
maintaining of health. 


If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, you would have 
as many different definitions and the 
probability is that not one of them would 
be correct. To avoid any misconception 
as to what constitutes an internal bath, 
let it be said that a hot water enema is 
no more an internal bath than a bill of 
fare is a dinner. 


If it were possible and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to wit- 
ness an average post mortem, the sights 
they would see and the things they would 
learn would prove of such lasting benefit 
and impress them so profoundly that fur- 
ther argument in favor of internal bathing 
would be unnecessary to convince them. 


Unfortunately, however, it is not possible 


to do this profitable as such an experience 
would doubtless prove to be. There is, 
then, only one other way to get this in- 
formation into their hands and that is by 
acquainting them with such knowledge as 
will enable them to appreciate the value 
of this long-sought-for health-producing 
necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also, they have 
almost no conception of how little care- 
lessness, indifference or neglect can be the 
fundamental cause of the most virulent 
disease. For instance, that universal dis- 
order from which almost all humanity is 
suffering, known as “constipation,” “auto- 
intoxication,” “auto-infection,” and a 
multitude of other terms, is not only cur- 
able but preventable through the consist- 
ent practice of internal bathing. 


How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in- 
testinal tract make it impossible to be- 
come sick? ' “Man of to-day is only fifty 
per cent. efficient.” Reduced to simple 
English this means that most men are try- 
ing to do a man’s portion of work on half 
a man’s power. This applies equally to 
women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to. all. 
Nature never intended the delicate human 
organism to be operated on a hundred 
per cent. overload. A machine could not 
stand this and not break down and the 
body certainly cannot do more than a ma- 
chine. There is entirely too much unne- 
cessary and avoidable sickness in the 
world. 


How many people can you name,, in- 
cluding yourself, who are physically vigor- 
ous, healthy and strong. The number is 
appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition but it takes a little time and in 
these strenuous days people have time to 
do everything else necessary for the at- 


tainment of happiness but the most essen- 
tial thing of all, that of giving their bodies 
their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten min- 
utes of time devoted to systematic internal 
bathing can make you healthy and main- 
tain your physical efficiency indefinitely? 
Granting that such a simple procedure as 
this will do what is claimed for it, is it 
not worth while to learn more about that 
which will accomplish this end? Internal 
Bathing will do this and it will do it for 
people of all ages and in all conditions of 
health and disease. 


People don’t seem to realize, strange to 
say, how important it is to keep the body 
free from accumulated body-waste (poi- 
sons). Their doing so would prevent the 
absorption into the blood of the poisonous 
excretions of the body and health would 
be the inevitable result. 


If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear, your 
complexion clean, your mind keen, your 
blood pressure normal, your nerves re- 
laxed and be able to enjoy the vigor of 
youth in your declining years, practice in- 
ternal bathing and begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been called 
to the importance of internal bathing, it 
may be that a number of questions will 
suggest themselves to your mind. You 
will probably want to know WHAT an 
Internal Bath is, WHY people should 
take them, and the WAY to take them. 
These and countless other questions are 
all answered in a booklet entitled “THE 
WHAT, THE WHY and THE WAY 
OF INTERNAL BATHING,” written by 
Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, the inventor of 
the J. B. L. Cascade, whose lifelong study 
and research along this line make him the 
pre-eminent authority on this subject. Not 
only has internal bathing saved and pro- 
longed Dr. Tyrrell’s own life but the 
lives of a multitude of hopeless individ- 
uals have been equally spared and pro- 
longed. No book has ever been written 
containing such a vast amount of prac- 
tical information to the business man, the 
worker, and the housewife; all that is 
necessary to secure this book is to write 
to Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell at Number 134 
West 65th Street, New York City, and 
mention having read this article in The 
Independent, and same will be immediate- 
ly mailed to you free of all cost or obli 
gation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and if 
the reading of this article will result in 
a proper appreciation on your part of the 
value of internal bathing, it will have 
served its purpose. What you will want 
to do now is to avail yourself of the op- 
portunity for learning more about the 
subject and your writing for this book 
will give you that information. Do not 
put off doing this, but send for the book 
now while the matter is fresh in your 
mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something. 
Don’t allow procrastination to cheat you 
out of your opportunity to get this valu- 
able information which is free for the 
asking. If you would be natural, be 
healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. Why 
be unnatural, when it is such a simple 
thing to be well?—Advertisement. 
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tagonistic to expansion toward the 
south, the outbreak of the Civil War 
put a sudden end to the tendencies in 
that direction, and also served to cre- 
ate a readier sympathy with countries 
afflicted with domestic dissensions. The 
attitude of the United States under- 
went an instantaneous and profound 
change. The government of Costa Rica, 
when discussing with the government 
of Colombia in 1862 a proposal for a 
“Continental League,” observed that 
there were not always at the head of 
the great Republic of the North “mod- 
erate, just and upright men such as 
those who now form the administration 
of President Lincoln.” This utterance 
is highly significant, not only of the 
impression that had so long prevailed, 
but also of the change which was tak- 
ing place. The feeling of sympathy was 
also quickened by the sense of common 
danger which followed the French in- 
vasion of Mexico. And later, when 
Spain went to war with the republics 
on the west coast of South America, 
the good offices of the United States 
were employed for the purpose of 
bringing about a termination of the 
conflict. 

This was done by means of a con- 
ference, which was opened at the De- 
partment of State at Washington, on 
October 29, 1870, under the presidency 
of Hamilton Fish, who was then Sec- 
retary of State. Representatives of 
Spain, Peru, Chile and Ecuador attend- 
ed. And on April 11, 1871, the contend- 
ing parties agreed upon an armistice 
which was to continue indefinitely, and 
which could not be broken by any of 
the belligerents except after three 
years’ notice given thru the govern- 
ment of the United States of its in- 
tention to renew hostilities. During the 
continuance of this armistice all re- 
strictions on neutral commerce which 
were incident to a state of war were 
to cease. Mr. Fish signed these articles 
“in the character of mediator.” 

This important act affords a notable 
illustration of the change which had 
supervened in the relations between 
the United States and the other inde- 
pendent nations of this hemisphere. 
But it was only an augury of what was 
to take place in the future. 

Toward the close of the decade in 
which the perpetual armistice was 
signed, there broke out what is com- 
monly known as the War of the Pacific, 
between Chile on the one side, and 
Peru and Bolivia on the other. This un- 
fortunate conflict naturally revived the 
thoughts which had so often been cher- 
ished of the formulation of a plan for 
the preservation of peace among the 
American nations. A step in this direc- 
tion was taken when, on September 3, 
1880, the representatives of Chile and 
Colombia, on the initiative of the lat- 
ter, signed at Bogota a treaty by which 
they bound themselves “in perpetuity 
to submit to arbitration .. . all con 
troversies and differences” of every na- 
ture whatsoever which could not be 
settled by diplomacy. And it was fur- 
ther agreed that if they should be un- 
able to concur in the choice of an arbi- 
trator, the arbitral function should be 
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discharged by the President of the 
United States—a provision which bore 
eloquent testimony to the growth of 
friendly sentiments. The two govern- 
ments further engaged at the earliest 
opportunity to conclude similar con- 
ventions with the other American na- 
tions to the end as they said, “that the 
settlement by arbitration of each and 
every international controversy shall 
become a principle of American public 
law.” On the strength of the signing 
of this treaty, the Colombian govern- 
ment, on October 11, 1880, issued an in- 
vitation for a conference to be held at 
Panama; but, as Chile and Peru con- 
tinued at war, action upon the invita- 
tion was deferred. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 


The project, however, was not aban- 
doned. On November 29, 1881, James 
G. Blaine, as Secretary of State, ex- 
tended, in the name of the President 
of the United States, “to all the inde- 
pendent countries of North and South 
America an earnest invitation to par- 
ticipate in a General Congress to be 
held in the City of Washington on the 
twenty-fourth day of November, 1882, 
for the purpose of considering and dis- 
cussing the methods of preventing war 
between the nations of America.” “To 
this one great object,” Mr. Blaine de- 
clared it to be the desire of the Presi- 
dent that “the attention of the congress 
should be strictly confined.” The con- 
tinuance of the war between Chile and 
Peru led to the subsequent withdrawal 
of this invitation. But, in reality, the 
accomplishment of its great design was 
only postponed; for, after the submis- 
sion and consideration from time to 
time of many proposals, the Congress 
of the United States, at length, by an 
act of May 24, 1888, authorized the 
President to invite the Republics of 
Mexico, Central and South America, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, and the Empire 
of Brazil, to join the United States in 
a conference to meet at Washington on 
October 2, 1889. The subjects proposed 
for the consideration of the conference 
were: (1) Measures tending to pre- 
serve the peace and promote the pros- 
perity of the American nations; (2) 
measures toward the formation of a 
customs union; (3) the establishment 
of frequent communications between 
the various countries; (4) uniform 
customs regulations; (5) a uniform 
system of weights and measures; (6) 
laws for the protection of patents, 
copyrights and trade-marks; (7) ex- 
tradition; (8) the adoption of a com- 
mon silver coin; (9) the formulation 
of “a definite plan of arbitration of all 
questions, disputes, and differences that 
may now or hereafter exist” between 
the American nations, “to the end that 
all difficulties and disputes between 
such nations may be peaceably settled 
and wars prevented.” 

When the conference assembled, Mr. 
Blaine again occupied the post of Sec- 
retary of State. His address of wel- 
come to the delegates was worthy of 
the occasion, and he was chosen to pre- 
side over the deliberations of the as- 
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The Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
planned and conducted by recognized authori- 
ties under the supervision of an Advisory 
Council composed of the following educators 
and business leaders: 

JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON D.C:S., Dean of 


New York University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finan 


ANK A. VANDERLIP, LL.D., President of 

he National City Bank of New York. 

ELIJAH W. SELLS, M.A., C.P.A., Senior Mem- 
ber Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants. 

JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL.D.. Professor of 
Government, New York University. 

ELBERT H. GARY, LL.D., Chairman of the 
Board, U. S. Steel Corporation. 

Its subscribers include men in every rank 
of business life; presidents and officers of big 
corporations; proprietors of progressive smaller 
concerns; department heads and assistants; 
accountants, chief clerks, and the younger men 
who are looking forward to bigger responsibili- 
ties, To all these it gives knowledge that 
could be otherwise obtained only by years of 
bitter experience—if at all. Find out today 
what it offers you. 
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HA MILTON 
INSTITUTE 


41 Astor Place, New York 























Fateful Forty-five! 


Success usually begins at the age of forty-five—jobs 
are apt to end there. 

The ordinary business virtues will carry a man over 
the early stages of a career. 
intelligence win promotion up to thirty—but not at forty- 
At that age, a man must have everything or he 
has nothing. The ladder of promotion is really a mov- 
ing stairway —when you get to the top you get off. 

Almost any young man can hold a job—but is he 
good enough for the next one? Will the next job be 
the top of the moving stairway ? 

Is he acquiring a grasp of the fundamental principles 
of business? Will he, at forty or forty-five, be ready to 
take hold of bigger work and become a leader—or will 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute 


is a course of study which covers the whole range of 
organized business knowledge. 
ence of all business men to working principles which 
supplement your necessarily limited experience. 

usiness is covered. The financier learns of organization—the engineer, of 
finance. The corporation lawyer learns of transportation, distribution, sales, 
advertising, accounting; the business man learns business law. 


Loyalty, diligence and 


It reduces the experi- 


Every department and phase 


**Forging Ahead in Business” 


contains a vital message drawn from the experi- 
ences of hundreds of successful business men. 
The book is handsomely printed and bound, con- 
tains 116 pages, is illustrated with charts in color, 
and will make a valuable addition to your busi- 
ness library. We will gladly send you a copy 
free and without the slightest 

obligation, if you will re 
quest it on your business 
letterhead or fill out 
attached coupon. 






Send 
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Coupon 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute 
41 Astor Place, New York City 


I should like to have you send, without cost or obliga- 
tion to me, a copy of *"Forging Ahead in Business."* and 
full information about your Modern Business Course and 
Service. 
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A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tne phwtoplay, triugat by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tux Puorortar Avtnor. 25 )-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 
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Basic Efficiency 


To keep working, you must keep well. 

Without health, other efficiency is impossible, 
How to keep well without drugs, through form- 
ing natural health habits, is taught in Goop 
HeEaLttH—a pocket magazine issued monthly for 
busy men, ot dry and technical—but intensely 
interesting and easily understood. $1 a year 
until March grist, 1915—after that date, $2 a 
year. Sample copy FREE. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
301 W. Main Street, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 


postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you know you can, 
because I have reduced 32,000 wo- 
men and have ‘SY 
built up that 
many more scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own 
rooms. 
You Can Be 
So Well! 
—If you only knew Aow well! 
I build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such ail- 
ments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes; “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength."" An- 
other says; **Last May I weighed 
100 pounds. this May I weigh 126 
and oh! I feel SO WELL."’ 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my interesting book- 
let? You are welcome to it. 
Itis FREE. Don't wait, you 
may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful ex- 
perience and I should like-to 
tell you about it. 
Susanna Cocrott 








Dept. 19. 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman, She is the recognized 


authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women. 
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Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During ro woo the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

89,740,400.00 
82,497,340.00 


7,243,060.00 
22,585,640. 25 


Of which there have been re- 
deemed 


Interest paid on certificates 
amounts to 

On December 31, 1913, the as- 
sets of the company 
amounted to 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the cbar- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pres. 

VALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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Wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D..1.L D.(Ober- 
‘tin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 





sembly. This was the first of what have 
come to be distinctively known as The 
International American Conferences, 
of which four have already been held, 
and the fifth of which would now be in 
session but for the breaking out of the 
unfortunate conflict in Europe. 


A PLAN OF ARBITRATION 


The first conference continued to sit 
until the nineteenth of April, 1890. 
Various important international agree- 
ments were formulated. Among these, 
one of the most notable was the plan 
for international arbitration, which 
was adopted on April 18, 1890. By this 
plan it was declared that arbitration 
as a means of settling disputes between 
the American nations was adopted “as 
a principle of American international 
law”; that arbitration should be ob- 
ligatory in all controversies concerning 
diplomatic and consular privileges, 
boundaries, territories, indemnities, the 
right of navigation, and the validity 
and enforcement and construction of 
treaties; and that it should be equally 
obligatory in all other cases, whatever 
might be their origin, nature or ob- 
ject, with the sole exception of those 
which, in the judgment of one of the 
nations involved in the controversy, 
might imperil its independence. But it 
was provided that even in this case, 
while arbitration for that nation should 
be optional, it “should be obligatory 
upon the adversary power.” As yet 
this plan represents but an aspiration, 
since it failed to receive the approval 
of the governments whose representa- 
tives adopted it. In connection with it, 
there was also adopted a declaration 
against the acquisition of title by con- 
quest which was designed to form, in 
effect, an integral part of the arbitral 
plan. 


DEFINITE. ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
CONFERENCE 


An agreement destined to produce 
practical result was that by which was 
constituted the Bureau of the American 
Republics, now known by the short 
title of the Pan-American Union. This 
organization, after twenty years of 
active usefulness, had the good fortune 
four years ago to be installed at Wash- 
ington in a building which is one of 
the finest examples of architecture in 
the country. 

Another measure that has yielded 
definite results was the agreement for 
the prosecution of surveys for what is 
popularly known as the Inter-Conti- 
nental Railway. Altho it is not probable 
that such a railway will, in the near 
future, furnish an actual means of 
transportation between, for instance, 
New York and Buenos Aires, yet the 
various links in the chain of railways 
to which the name of Inter-Continental 
is applicable have been steadily pro- 
gressing and many of them are in. ac- 
tual use for purposes of transportation. 

A notable event of the first Inter- 
national American Conference was the 
transformation of the Empire of Bra- 
zil into the Republic of Brazil. This 
transition from a monarchical to a re- 
publican form of government was 
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The best aid to successful gar- 
dening. Cultural notes by experts, 
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tone plates. Over one thousand 
other illustrations. 
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Mailed free if you 
mention this publi- 
cation. 


HENRY A. 
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Nervousness 
—a Symptom, NOT a Disease 


Nervousness is due largely to habits which may 
be corrected by giving attention to their causes. 
This is fully explained by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg 
in his new book—‘‘Neurasthenia’’—giving results 
of his experience with thousands of cases treated 
during the nearly forty years he has been Super- 
intendent of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
Dr. Kellogg’s book is not dry. He has the happy 
faculty of making his writings easily understood 
and intensely interesting. If you suffer from ner- 

exhaustion—slee or any other 
form of Neurasthenia, get this book and study it. 
It shows pw the way out—how to obtain relief 
“= the ad fangs of nervousness. 

The book contains 250 pages, printed with plain 
type on fine book paper. There are several full 
page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instruc- 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. 
The regular price is $2.00 but, to give the work 
widespread distribution, Dr. Kellogg has permitted 
an edition in library paper covers at only’ $1.00 a 
copy. Order today. You take no risk sending 
money because, if you are not entirely satisfied, 
the book may be returned for prompt refund. Or- 
der at once and get relief from nerves. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
301 W. Main Street. Battle Creek, Michigan, 
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brought about by a revolution which 
was substantially bloodless. The wise 
and patriotic ruler, Dom Pedro II, 
scarcely more eminent as a statesman 
than as a student of science and of 
philosophy, retired without a contest 
before the demonstration on the part 
of his people of a desire for a change 
in the form of their government. There 
was thus fulfilled the aspiration, man- 
ifested in Brazil just a hundred years 
before, when, in 1789, a movement for 
independence was started in the State 
of Minas Geraes by a group of Brazil- 
ian students, one of whom had met and 
talked with Thomas Jefferson in France 
in 1786. And in this relation it is in- 
teresting to note that, by the constitu- 
tion of Brazil, the republic is forbidden 
to undertake, directly or indirectly, a 
war of conquest either by itself or in 
alliance with another government. 


LATER CONFERENCES 


Between the first and second Inter- 
national Conference of American 
States, an interval of more than eleven 
years elapsed. The second conference 
sat in the City of Mexico from Octo- 
ber 22, 1901, to January 31, 1902. One 
of its notable results is the fact that, 
by means of it, the American nations 
became parties to The Hague Conven- 
tion of 1899 for the pacific settlement 
; cf international disputes. Moreover, a 

project of a treaty was adopted for the 
arbitration, as between American na- 
tions, of pecuniary claims. This treaty 
was signed by the delegations of all the 
countries represented in the confer- 
ence. It obligated the contracting par- 
ties for a period of five years to submit 
to the Permanent Court at The Hague 
all claims for pecuniary losses or dam- 
age which might be presented by their 
respective citizens, when such claims 
were of sufficient importance to justify 
the expense of arbitration; but it also 
permitted the contracting parties to 
organize a special jurisdiction in case 
they should so desire. 

The Third International American 
Conference was held in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906, and resulted in the conclusion 
of certain treaties or conventions, two 
of which may be specially mentioned. 
One was the convention for the renewal 
of the treaty concluded at Mexico for 
the arbitration of pecuniary claims. 
The other is the convention providing 
for the creation of what is known as 
the International Commission of Jur- 
ists, to formulate codes of internation- 
al law for the American nations. This 
commission held its first meeting at 
Rio de Janeiro in the summer of 1912, 
and is to hold a second meeting at the 
same place in the summer of 1915. At 
‘the first meeting the commission was 
divided into committees, to each of 
which is entrusted the preparation of 
drafts of statutes on certain desig- 
nated subjects. The work of the com- 
mission is to be submitted. for final ap- 
proval, to the governments concerned, 
or to the International American Con- 
ference, and, so far as its provisions 
may be of general application, it is not 
improbable that they may be brought 
before the Peace Conference at The 
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When equipped with Van Zile Air Deflectors. The soundness of this principle has been proved by 
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VAN ZILE VENTILATING METHOD 


distributes the necessary 2000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour per person without causing drafts or 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; 
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trips by land and sea; tours a and foreign. 
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BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
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Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
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transfer. 
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8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
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Ticket Agent. 
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our illustrated program of arrarigements for individual 
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Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
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SXPERIENCED English gentlewoman 
as managing housekeeper. Thoroughly un- 
derstands care and training of little chil- 
dren. City references. Mrs. D. The In- 
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forth. 


Hague when conditions are such as to 
admit.of the revival of that assembly. 

The Fourth International American 
Conference was held at Buenos Aires 
in 1910. It was notable for having~ 
finally dealt with all the subjects on 
its program, including treaties relat- 
ing to patents, trade-marks and copy- 
rights. A treaty was also made for the 
indefinite extension of the agreement 
for the arbitration of pecuniary claims. 
In the report of the delegates to the 
Fourth Conference, special reference is 
made to the harmony which character- 
ized its deliberations. There can be no 
doubt that, quite apart from the actual 
work accomplished, the free  inter- 
change of views in friendly conference 
between representative men from all 
parts of America cannot fail to create 
a better understanding and to draw 
closer the relations between the coun- 
tries concerned. This is indeed one of 
the chief benefits of the International 
American Conferences. The process of 
assimilating or harmonizing legal rules 
and remedies in countries whose sys- 
tems of jurisprudence are derived from 
different sources is necessarily slow 
and uncertain. But this by no means 
implies the existence of a serious ob- 
stacle to the promotion of a free and 
beneficial intercourse. 

New York City 


Mask—Who is that fellow coming out 
of your room with a suit? 

Wig—tThat’s my press agent.—Pennsy!- 
vania Punch Bowl. 


Sunday School Teacher—William, what 
must we do before we can expect forgive- 
ness of sins? 

William—Sin.—New York World. 


“Was your Christmas present in the na- 
ture of a surprize? 

“I should say so. It was just what I 
wanted.” —Judge. 


“If there were four flies on a table and 
I killed one, how many would be left?” in- 
quired the teacher. 

“One,” answered the bright little girl— 
“the dead one.”—Eezchange. 


Judge—Officer, what’s the matter with 
the prisoner—tell her to stop that crying 
—she’s been at it fifteen minutes (more 
sobs). 

Officer—Please, sir, I’m a-thinking she 
wants to be bailed out.——Nebraska Awg- 
wan. 


Anybody can write a story about col- 
lege life. If he has not attended a college, 
so much the better. His imagination is 
less trammeled. A few simple rules must 
be observed, however. 

1. All heroes are named Jack, Stanley 
or Dick. 

2. All college men wear sweaters al- 
ways and smoke short, fat-bowled pipes. 

3. There is always a “Fatty,” who is a 
funny fellow. 

4. Any four college men make up a quar- 
tet, which can sing “‘Merhileeee we ro-hull 
alonnng” at any time. 

5. All college men are wooing a girl 
named Dorothy or Betty, who is “sweet 
and pure as an angel.” 

6. All college men address each other as 
“old hoss.” 

7. College men never study, but spend 
their time in tossing repartee back and 


8. All college rooms are adorned with 
pennants. 

9. All college men call their fathers 
“Pater” and speak of the “honor of the 
dear old school” in a husky voice.—Har- 
vard Lampoon. 
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the literary journals of the 
world.” 

Tue Bookman, London. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 


at the close of business on the 24th day of 
December, 1914. 
RESOURCES 

Stock and bond investments, viz.: 

Public securities (book value, 
$93,462.71), market value.. 
Private securities (book value, 
$2,947,432.20), market value 

Real estate owned 

Loans and discounts secured by 
bond and .mortgage, deed or 
other real estate collateral.. 

Loans and discounts secured by 
other collateral 

Loaus, discounts and bills pur- 
chased not secured by col- 
lateral 

Overdrafts 

Due from approved reserve de- 
positaries, less amount of off- 
sets 

Due from trust companies, 
banks and bankers not in- 
cluded in preceding item.... 

Specie 

United States legal tender notes 
and notes of national banks 

Cash items, viz.: 
Exchanges and checks 
next day’s clearings 
Other cash items 

Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of business 
on above date 


$104,545.00 
2,818,129.04 
900,000.00 
5,000.00 
12,375,903.70 








11,465,873.21 
485.7 


46,513.04 


545,431.34 
4,830,470.32 


1,984,808.00 


for 
8,214,730.59 


Capital stock 

Surplus on market values: 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
Surplus on book values 

Deposits: 
Due New York State savings 

banks 
Deposits subject to check.... 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Cashiers’ checks outstanding 
Certified checks 
Unpaid dividends 
Due trust companies, 
and bankers 

Other liabilities, viz.: 
Reserves for taxes 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of business 
on above date 


000.00 
328,820.73 
6,380,841.60 


4,947,093.05 
14,655,315.06 
646.58 
332,951.48 
4,461,069.80 
275.00 

banks 


11,182,196.89 
24,229.55 





$43,470,798.14 


























DIVIDENDS 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 


56 and 58 BOWERY, Cor. CANAL ST. 
109th Semi-Annual Dividend 

The Trustees have ordered interest at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER 
CENT. per annum to be paid to depositors on 
and after January 18 on all sums of $5 and up 
to $3,000 which have remained on deposit for the 
three or six months ending December 31; 1914, 
in accordance with the by-laws and rules of the 
bank. Money deposited on or before January oth 
will draw interest from January 1st. 

HENRY HASLER, President 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary 


EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary 


THE FRANKLIN 
SAVINGS BANK 


Corner 8th Avenue and 42d Street. 
108th consecutive semi-annual dividend has been 
declared at the rate of Three and One-half Per 
Cent. per annum on all sums entitled thereto from 
$5 to $3,000, payable on and after January 18, 
1915. 








Deposits made on or before the 9th of January 
will draw interest from the Ist, 


Amount due depositors $23,275,845.15 
Surplus, market values 1,416,517.58 
WM. G. CONKLIN, President 
JAMES A. STENHOUSE, Secretary 





THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
The Board of Directors of Associated Gas and 
Electric Company has declared a dividend of one 
and one-half per cent. (1%%) on the Preferred 
Stock of the Company for the quarter ending De- 
cember 31, 1914, payable Friday, January 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Thursday, December 31, 1914. 


T: W. MOFFAT, Secretary 
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FACING THE NEW YEAR 


The new year finds conditions in the 
financial world improved to a degree 
greater than any of us would have 
dared to hope three months ago. When 
the war broke out with a suddenness 
disconcerting beyond belief, it was 
natural that all kinds of disasters 
should loom large in expectation. But 
in this very human world it is the ex- 
pected disasters that do not happen. It 
is not when men see danger ahead that 
panics, so largely psychological in their 
causes, fall with blighting effect. It is 
when men let the reckless intoxication 
of high prosperity get to their heads 
and blind them to the possibilities of 
disaster, that the crash is most likely 
to come. With danger clearly outlined 
above the horizon, men gird up their 
loins and set themselves to create con- 
ditions that will safeguard them along 
the way. 

The war, unbelievably great in ex- 
tent and incalculably dangerous in po- 
tential effect, set men working with a 
will to ward off and to minimize the 
impending perils. 

This country was going to find it 
hard to pay its debts abroad. Foreign 
investors were going to flood our mar- 
ket with frantic liquidation. The war, 
which must inevitably mean to the war- 
ring nations of Europe the pouring 
out of blood and treasure, was to mean 
to us the no less disastrous spending 
of the life blood of commerce and 
the draining of our precious gold sup- 
ply. 

But the expected did not happen. For 
we gathered ourselves together not to 
let it happen. 

A fine spirit of codperation has thus 
far enabled us to pay our debts abroad 
as they came due. A ticklish point was 
the indebtedness of New York City to 
foreign investors. The banks pledged 
themselves to make up a gold pool to 
use in redeeming the city’s obligations; 
and before anything like the last of the 
subscribed gold was needed, the banks 
found it cheaper to buy foreign ex- 
change to make up their quotas. 

Trading in securities was resumed 
with extreme caution and commendable 
hesitancy and the dreaded flood of for- 
eign selling did not break over the bar- 
riers set up to check its onrush. The 
Stock Exchange is open, tho still under 
emergency restrictions, and prices are 
holding steady. There has been as yet 
no panic rush on the part of foreign 
investors to realize upon their holdings. 

Foreign exchange has steadily reced- 
ed from an impossibly high level to 
the wonted line of normal times. 

For it is what we should have ex- 
pected, not what we were driven to 
dread, that has really happened. Eu- 
rope was certain, as soon as the first 


period of stress was over, to want 
more and more goods from us. The 
balance of trade was bound to swing 
over in our favor The debts to Europe, 
which we were wondering how we were 


‘to pay without too great a cost, were 


sure to be not only balanced, as time 
went on, but overbalanced by Europe’s 
newly accrued debts to us. We would 
not always need to pay our debts in 
gold, for Europe was inevitably to al- 
low us to pay them in goods—the goods 
it was more necessary than ever in 
time of war that Europe must have. 

The New Year has dawned gratify- 
ingly bright in comparison with the 
Egyptian darkness of September. 
Clouds will yet cross the sky. We have 
yet to suffer much, as the whole world 
will suffer, from the clash of national 
ambitions on the battlefields of Europe. 

But every day will add to our pre- 
paredness. Every month that the dis- 
aster is put off, makes its seriousness, 
if it does come, progressively less. We 
are learning all the time to adjust our- 
selves to the dislocated conditions. If 
only we do not react too soon and too 
far; if only we remember not to fling 
caution to the winds and not to let 
ourselves be blinded by false and glit- 
tering hopes, we may have every rea- 
son to expect in the new year a sober 
and increasing prosperity. 


The British Government, following the 
accustomed usage of belligerent nations as 
each new war reveals new conditions in 
relation to the usefulness of materials for 
warlike purposes, has revised its lists of 
contraband. Sulfur and glycerin are trans- 
ferred from the status of conditional con- 
traband to that of absolute contraband. In 
addition, a long list of articles, largely 
made up of ingredients useful in the man- 
ufacture of explosives, has been included 
in the category of absolute contraband. 
The list is as follows: 

“Ingredients of explosives, namely, nitric 
acid, glycerin, acetone, calcium acetate and 
all other metallic acetates, sulfur, potas- 
sium nitrate, fractions of distillation prod- 
ucts of coal tar between benzol and cresol. 
inclusive; aniline, methylaniline, dimethyl- 
aniline, ammonium perchlorate, sodium 
perchlorate, sodium chlorate, barium chlo- 
rate, ammonium nitrate, cyanamide, potas- 
sicm chlorate, calcium nitrate, mercury; 
resinous products, camphor and turpentine 
(oil and spirit); ferro alloys, including 
ferro tungsten, ferro molybdenum, ferro 
manganese, ferro vanadium, ferro chrome: 
tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium. seleni- 
um, cobalt, manganese; wolframite, schee- 
lite, molybdenite, manganese ore, zinc ore, 
lead ore, bauxite; alumina and salts of alu- 
minum; antimony, together with sulphides 
and oxides of antimony; copper, part 
wrought, and copper wire; submarine 
sound signaling apparatus; tires for motor 
vehicles and for cycles, together with arti- 
cles or materials especially adapted for 
use in manufacture or repair of tires; rub- 
ber, including raw waste and reclaimed 
rubber, and goods made wholly of rubber.” 


The shipment of cotton to Germany has 
been resumed. It is made possible by the 
definite declaration of Great Britain and 
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its allies that cotton will not be treated 
as contraband. On December 6600 
bales consigned to Germany were landed 
at Rotterdam from the American steamer 
“A, A. Raven.” The cargo was shipped 
from Wilmington, North Carolina. On De- 
cember 25 a cargo of 6550 bales, valued at 
$455,000, left Galveston for Bremen on 
the American steamship “Pathfinder.” The 
reports of the hazardous conditions of nav- 
igation in the North Sea have driven the 
freight rates on such shipments as these 
to five times the normal figures. 


An official of one of New York’s largest 
banks is reported by the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle as saying recently: 
“An event has agony! occurred in South 
America which in its broadest aspect may 
be called epoch-making. Recently, in pay- 
ing for a hide shipment purchased in Ar- 
entina, the seller asked for bills drawn on 
Rew York in dollars instead of on London 
in pounds. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of Argentina that American exchange 
has been accepted in payment of an Amer- 
ican purchase. I believe it to be the fore- 
runner of greater things to come. It means 
direct intercourse between the United 
States and Canada and South America, 
with New York the great money clearing 
house of the Western Hemisphere. It is 
just in this quiet, unostentatious way that 
some of the great turning points of eco- 
nomic history have been written.” 
There is unquestionably a great oppor- 
tunity for us in South America. It must be 
looked upon as a financial opportunity with 
distinct financial responsibilities, as well as 
a trade opportunity. New York ought to be 
the banking center of the Western Hemi- 
sphere as London is now the banking cen- 
ter of the world. But to make it so, even 
in the extraordinary conditions now con- 
fronting us, will mean hard, conscientious, 
painstaking work. Neither trade nor ex- 
change is diverted into new channels by 2 
word. 


If we are going to have to assume an 
increasingly large share in the provision- 
ing of the world, made hungry by the 
ravages of the war, we are in a fair way 
to be able to do it. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture reports that the aggregate value 
of all farm crops, farm products and farm 
animals sold and slaughtered in 1914 was 
nearly ten billion dollars, or about eighty- 
three million dollars more than in 1913, 
and over double the value of all farm 
products a decade and a half ago. Despite 
a loss of over $300,000,000 in the value 


of the cotton crop, the value of all crops |. 


was only eighty-eight millions less than in 
1918. The corn and wheat crops were 
the most valuable ever produced in the 
United States. The wheat crop was valued 
at $878,680,000, and the corn crop at 
$1,702,539,000. We shall certainly be able 
to do our share. 


The Cotton Loan Fund is all but com- 
plete, nearly $97,000,000 of the $100,000,- 
000 specified having been subscribed. The 
first applications for loans have been re- 
ceived. They come from banks in the state 
of Alabama. The loans, however, cannot be 
made until the fund is complete, but there 
is every reason to believe that this con- 
summation will be effected without delay. 





The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


East River National Bank, semi-annual, 2 per 
cent, payable on and after January 2. 

Associated Gas & Electric Company, preferred, 
1% per cent, payable January 15. 

Wells Fargo & Company, 8 per cent, payable 
January 15. 

Citizens’ Savings Bank, semi-annual, 8% per 
cent _ annum, payable on and after Janu- 
ary 18. 

Franklin Savings Bank, semi-annual, 3% per 
cent -_ annung payable on and after Janu- 
ary 18. 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 8% per cent per 
annum, payable on and after January 21. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, preferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable 
January 15; common, quarterly, 1 per cent, pay- 
able January 80. 

New York Central Railroad Company, 1% per 
cent, payable February 1. 











CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,151,944.23 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board E 
GERTON L. WINTHROP 
WM. ROCKEFELLER LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS. N. BLISS JR. 
WILLIAM D, SLOANE LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY ROBT. I. GAMMELL 
JAMES STII.LMAN EDWARD W.SHELDON' WIILIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS CHAS. FRED K HOFFMAN 
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ORGANIZED 1831 CAPITAL $250,000.00 


National 
Chautauqua County Bank 


Jamestown, New York 
Oldest and Largest Bank in Chautauqua County 











OFFICERS 
CHARLES M. DOW, President 
FRANK W. STEVENS, Vice-President 
HARRY P. SHELDON, Vice-President 
FRED. W. HYDE, Cashier 
A. W. SWAN, Assistant Cashier 











DIRECTORS 











8. B. BROADHEAD FLETCHER GOODWILL _—S. W. THOMPSON 
W. T. FALCONER ELLIOT C, HALL CHARLES M, DOW 
EDWARD L, HALL EDGAR P. PUTNAM ALFRED E, HALL 
WM. H. PROUDFIT P, FREDERICK SIMON FRED. W. HYDE 
HARRY P. SHELDON JAMES L, WEEKS FRANK W, STEVENS 
W. S. CAMERON ARTHUR W. SWAN 
Sci 




















































TRAVELLER’S COMPANION 


A FIVE-POUND PRIVATE SECRETARY 


BUILT OF ALUMINUM 
AND STEEL 

High Grade Low Price 

There is no substitute 
for the “BLICK” in 
preparing your manu- 
script, reports or corre- 

» ic spondence. For Library 
Sy = y _and Home use it cannot 
#7 be excelled. Carbon 
copies can be kept for 
, future reference without 




















Weighs only 5 pounds, is so strong and durable it can be easily carried any- 
where. It has Roller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper Release, Adjust- 
able Margin, Tabulator and Interchangeable Type, and is in every way a 
HIGH CLASS MACHINE. 
Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal Keyboard. 
Write for Cataloy A-114. 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. COMPANY, - _ Stamford, Connecticut 
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The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St., N. Y. 
127th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


December 8, 1914. 
Th. Trustees of this Institution have de- 
clared interest (by the rules entitled thereto) 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during 
the three or six months ending on the 31st 
inst., payable on or after January 18, 1915. 
Deposits made on or before January 9, 
1915, draw interest from January 1, 1915. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President 


CONSTANT M. BIRD, Secretary 
ARTHUR STILES, Ass’t Secretary 














THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION. 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4% 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum will be credited to depositors for the six 
months ending December 31, 1914, on all accounts 
entitled thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, payable on 
and after January 15, 1915. 

Deposits made on or before January 10, 1915, 
will draw interest from January 1, 1915. 

WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President 
CLARENCE 8S. DUNNING, Treasurer 








Union Dime Savings 
Bank 


40th Street and 6th Avenue 


An Interest Dividend (111th Consecutive) 
has been declared at the rate of 


Three and One-Half Per Cent 


per annum. Credited 


anuary 1, 1915, and 
payable on and after 


‘Thursday, January 21, 
1915» on all sums entitled thereto under the 
By-Laws. 

Money deposited on or before January 11 
draws interest from January 1, 1915. 


ALEX. P. W. KINNAN, President 
FRANCIS M, LEAKE, Treasurer 
WILLIAM G, ROSS, Secretary 














EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 23, 1914. 
A semi-annual dividend of 2% has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
Bank, payable on and after Saturday, January 
2, 1915. ‘Transfer books will remain closed from 
December 24, 1914, to January 4, 


1915, both in- 
clusive. 


GEORGE E. HOYER, Cashier 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, January 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, December 31, 1914. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1915, at the office of the 
Treasurer_in New York will be paid by the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 











For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative hods. First gage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend 

most th gh 1 igati lease 
ask for Loan List No. 710. §25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for savirig investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawren 




















INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











FROM STOCK TO MUTUAL 


Last week, Chancellor Walker of 
New Jersey, at Trenton, signed a final 
order authorizing the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company to’ purchase the out- 
standing 40,000 shares of its capital 
stock at $455 a share, the price placed 
upon it by the commission of apprais- 
ers appointed by the court some months 
since. This action brings the work of 
mutualizing the Prudential Company 
to the beginning of its final stages. Mi- 
nority stockholders may if inclined ob- 
struct the procedure during thirty days 
succeeding the issuance of the Chan- 
cellor’s order, but there are no indica- 
tions of opposition. One representative 
of stockholders who own 24,000 shares, 
recently said that he knew of no ap- 
peal in contemplation in any quarter. 
Certainly there is no reasonable cause 
for such action by any stockholder. 

It is to be presumed that the owners 
of this stock realize that they are re- 
ceiving a handsome price for their hold- 
ings, and it is certain that the observ- 
ing public do. In this view of the mat- 
ter I fully concur. At the same time, I 
hold that the object sought greatly ex- 
ceeds the present money value of the 
price agreed upon. The object is to re- 
move this fund of hundreds -of mil- 
lions, which is constantly increasing 
and may reach a billion within the 
next quarter of a century, from the 
control of private individual owners, 
who have little more than a mercenary 
interest in the business, to the custody 
of the millions of policyholders whose 
contributions have made it what it is 
and who are in truth the only parties 
in interest. Such a transfer of owner- 
ship is worth, in my humble opinion, 
the payment of a sum which some 
critics may regard as fabulous. 

In considering a subject of this kind 
it becomes necessary to look actual 
conditions squarely in the face. A 
stock company is owned by its stock- 
holders. A majority of them control 
its business policies. They cannot, if 
I understand the rights of property, 
be compulsorily and unwillingly di- 
vested of their titles. In the Pruden- 
tial case, the large-brained and large- 
souled men, happily controlling a 
majority of the stock, realize the men- 
ace to the institution which the years, 
increasing assets and changing owner- 
ship among the stockholders hold, and 
I am convinced that they desire to put 
it beyond the raids of stock-jobbers 
while the opportunity exists. I know 
that this was the dream of the late 
John F. Dryden, the founder and build- 
er of the company, during the last three 
or four years of his life. 

Here is the situation: They hold the 
whole—they control and operate it. In 
these privileges they cannot be es- 
topped. They are willing to take a part 


of what is lawfully theirs and resign 
all their rights. The only question to 
be determined is this: Is it a good bar- 
gain for the policyholders? As it costs 
them nothing which is legally theirs 
we should conclude it is; as it endows 
them with the power of governing their 
future affairs we should be certain on 
the point. 


NOW THEY KNOW 


Public opinion in respect of the fire 
insurance business seems to have un- 
dergone radical changes in Missouri 
since, as the result of drastic restric- 
tive legislation in 1912 and 1913, the 
fire insurance companies suspending 
business there precipitated a condition 
which resulted in the appointment of a 
commission charged with the duty of 
investigating the entire matter. It was 
a truce between the companies and the 
state government. 

After six or eight months’ work, the 
commission has made a report and, 
measuring by the standard prevailing 
before the inquiry was undertaken, the 
findings are astonishing. One of the 
so-called reforms passionately contend- 
ed for two years ago, embodied in the 
new law, the rigorous enforcement of 
which was attempted, was the making 
of rates by the state. The commission 
virtually condemns this proposition. It 
recommends that companies be formally 
endowed with the privilege of main- 
taining at their expense their own 
rating bureaus; or, in individual cases; 
if preferred, of making their own rates. 
coupled with the provision that all 
rates, however made, be and continue 
open to public inspection and to be ad- 
hered to without discrimination between 
buyers of policies. 

This is but one of many features rep- 
resenting a complete reversal of policy 
by the governing powers. I single this 
one out because rate-making in my 
judgment is vital in equal proportions 
to the success of the companies and the 
security of the protection bought by 
policyholders. The insurer, above all 
else, must maintain its solvency. It 
must know how this is to be achieved. 
No one, so well as the insurer does, 
knows how to do it. Upon proper and 
intelligent ratings hangs adequate in- 
come for paying losses and defraying 
expenses of management. We carry out 
the spirit of our institutions in super- 
vising all corporate activities, but we 
violate both the spirit and the letter 
when we usurp the functions of their 
managements. We should regulate, not 
operate, private business enterprises. 


During October, 1914, there were 656 
deaths among members of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, on which was 
aid $1,833,315. As to causes, consumption 
ed with 74; Bright’s disease followed 
with 72 and heart disease third with 66. 
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NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 


Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the 
Red Cross Magazine. The Independent 
will send—by authority—to each con- 
tributor a Certificate of Membership 
and a Red Cross Button. 

The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $5,750.47. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past two weeks: 

A Friend, $3; A Friend, $2; Mrs. A. H. 
Andrews, New York, N. Y., $2; Mrs. Da- 
vid C. Baleson, Pigeon Cove, Mass., $2; 
Miss Stella B. ae. Northampton, 
Mass., $2; Mrs E. Canfield, Academy, 
S. D., $6; Miss Sadith Delvalle, Curacao, 
West Indies, $2; Edgar E. DeCou, 
pee. Oregon, $2; Miss Stella Ellis, 
Lyndonville, N. Y., $5; Ermin F. Hill, 
Hughesville, ang John F. Ihli, Mor- 
gantown, W. V 2: John P. Ilsley, New 
Brighton, > x. $2; Miss Mary F. Leavitt, 


Newport, R. I., $2; Miss Susan M. Lel- 
less, Wind River, Wyo. ., $2; Miss Eleanor 
McClaine, Silverton, Oregon, $10; Mce- 


Lachlen Building, Washington, D. C., $2; 
Miss Mary K. Miller, Washington, Pa., 
2;.Rawdon W. Myers, Hartford, Conn., 

2; Peoples National Bank, Waynesboro, 
Pa., $17.50; Presbyterian Church (Broad- 
field), D. C. Cowan, pastor, Paston, 
Mont., $6; Mrs. Helen N. Perry, treasurer 
of Fay-Robinson Chapter D. A. R. of 
Reedsburg, Wis., $3; Miss Eleanor Pier- 
son, Lexington, Ill., $2; Mrs. J. S. Rob- 
ertson, Urbana, Ohio, $2; Miss Anna Scat- 
tergood, Mansfield, hio, $2; Mrs. f 
Kinsey Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa.. $4; L. 
Van Slyke, Geneva, Te Re : Miss Watts 
Asheville, N. C., $20; "Mrs. P. White- 
worth, Marion, Mass., $3. 

Allen Andrews, Presbyterian S. S. of 
Chili, N. Y., $10.50; Alfred Becker, a 
Minn., $2; Ella I. ‘Bowker, Ames, N. 
$2; C. S. ‘Campbell, Derry Village, N. H.. 
$2: Albert Copershenski, Ivanhoe, Minn., 
$2; Mrs. A. B. Cutter, Los Angeles, Cal., 
$2; Mrs. A. W. Drury, Dayton, Ohio, $2; 
F. A. M. Elwain, Faribault, Minn., $2; 
Emery Mills Baptist Church, Springvale, 


Maine, $6; A a 50 cents; Mrs. A. 
Johnston, Troy, N. Y., $2; Grace EB. Jones, 
Carbondale, IIL, A. M. Kotowski, 


Ivanhoe, Minn., $2: Ben Maiben, Palmyra, 
Neb., $15; Members of Morningside Col- 
lege, Sioux City, Iowa, $18.25; H. 

Moran, Osceola, Ind., $2; N. B. D., Ports- 


mouth, N. H., $2; Herbert D. ‘Newell. 
Hermiston, Ore., $5; Herbert Nimme, 
Rosendale, Wis., $2; No name, Waynes- 


boro, Pa., $15; L. P., Morristown, N. J., 
$5; Mrs. J. B. Pawson, Sidell, Ill., $2; 
Paul D. Peltin, New York, N. Y., $2; 
John R. Persons, Oak Harbor, Wash. $5; 
Austa Reisinger, Franklin, Pa., $5; 

Riegel, Snyder, Okla., $2; W. L. A. 
Cohoes, N . $2; J. M. Sawyer, Miles 
City, Mont., $25; Frank Schroeder, Ivan- 
hoe, inn., 2: R. M. Squires, Mrs. 
Squires and Julia Squires, Lexington, Ky., 
$6 ; V. W. S. Trippett, Princeton, Ind., 
$5; H. S. Voorhees, Yonkers, N. Y., 
B. H. Voris, Newton Falls, Ohio, $2. 
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You can’t get anything done unless you 
do it yourself. And usually you can’t do it 
yourself very well—H. W. Howe’s 
Monthly. 


“Will you marry me?” 

“But I love another from the bottom 
of my heart.” 

“You dear girl! There’s always room at 
the top.”—Columbia Jester. 


I asked a friend the other night 

To get for me some dynamite ; : 

He tripped while coming up the stair— 
Where is my friend now? Ask me where! 
—Harvard Lampoon. 















The Joy of Owning a Boat 


FIFTY LEADING BOAT BUILDERS have joined with the Gray Motor 


Company in issuing a catalog, showing the specialties of each concern. 


A catalog of “specialized boats,” 


from a complete little fishing or pleasure launch at $110.00 to a solid 
mahogany express launch equipped with a modern 6-cylinder, self-start- 
ing, 4-cycle Gray Motor—or a snug, safe, roomy, little cruiser, with all 
the comforts of a home—in fact, a range to select from that can satisfy 
every individual who is wanting a small boat—we help you to experience 
the “Joy of Owning a Boat.” 
Boat Builders’ Catalog today. 





A New Gray Model 


4-Cylinder, 4-Cycle, 16-20 H. P., (guar- 
anteed to develop 25) with every feature 
you have ever hoped for on a Boat 
Motor. $210.00 and upward—depending 
on equipment, 





Write for the 





Complete Power Unit and 
Instrument Board 


Standard on all 4 and 6 Cylinder 


Model “C” Motors. These 4- 
Cycle Gray Motors are shipped 
from the factory complete—the 
most Complete Power Plants ever 
manufactured for a boat — not 
one thing to buy or add. Self- 
starting, of course. Write for 
complete catalog of Gray 4-Cycle 
motors. 


GRAY 2-CYCLE 


are standard the world over—Powerful, Smooth- 
Running, Thoroughly Reliable, made of the 
best material and workmanship money can buy. 
Manufactured in quantities by the largest 
builders of 2-cycle Marine Motors in the world. 


3 to 36 H. P. $55 


and 
Gasoline or Kerosene 


Upward 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 156 Gray Motor Bldg., DETROIT, Mich. 





WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 


A dividend of 3% upon the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared out of earnings of the 
past six months (1% from express and 2% from 
investment earnings), payable on January 15, 
1915, at the office of the Company, 51 Broadway, 
City of New York, New York, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 30, 1914. 

The Transfer Books will close at the close of 
business on December 30, 1914, and be reopened 
at the opening of business January 16, 1915. 

Cc. H. a? eed Secretary 
New York, December 24, 1914 





er EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF 
HE CITY OF NEW YORK 
De somber 7, 1914. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank for the election of Directors for the ensuing 
year will be held at the banking house, No. 257 
Broadway, on Tuesday, the 12th day of January, 
1915, between the hours of 12 m. and 1 p. m. 


E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a ce rtain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of 18.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 
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ETHNOLOGY IN ACTION 


T was thought to be a great educa- 

tional advance when the American 

Museum of Natural History and the 
Smithsonian set up groups of Indians 
modeled in wax and clothed in their 
everyday or gala costumes. But now 
a further step of equal importance has 
been taken by Edward S. Curtis in 
presenting to us all phases of the life 
of the tribes of the north Pacific coast 
region in The Land of the Head Hunt- 
ers. In this way we are brought to see 
a meaning in their magic; we under- 
stand the heraldic significance of the 
totem pole; we realize the hardships 
and terrors of savagery. The masks 
and costumes of the eagle and the bear 
which seemed merely grotesque when 
we saw them hung up in rows in the 
showcase at the museum become effec- 
tive, even awe-inspiring, when seen on 
giant forms on the prow of a canoe 
filled with victorious warriors. The 
bird and animal dances are not un- 
worthy to be regarded as the precursors 
of Rostand and Maeterlinck. 

We have long delighted in the mar- 
velous still life photographs of Indians 
which Mr. Curtis has produced and 
now we see that he is equally skilful in 
handling this new form of photography. 
In accordance with the taste of the 
times he has adopted a dramatic frame- 
work. It is rather too difficult for us 
to get into sympathy with the sorrows 
and struggles of a head-hunting hero 


and a heroine with a ring in her nose, 
but the story gives a chance for a 
greater variety of scene and action 
than would be otherwise attainable. 
Mr. Curtis appreciates the effective- 
ness of the silhouette and the shadow 
and he is not afraid to point his camera 
in the face of the sun, contrary to the 
instructions of the kodak primer. The 
scenes that elicited most applause from 
the audience were after all not those 
of Indian combats, but those of waves 
and clouds at sunset, the herd of sea 
lions leaping from the rocks and the 
fleet of canoes being driven swiftly for- 
ward by paddles dipped as regularly as 
by a college eight. (World Film Cor- 
poration, New York.) 


DAMON AND PYTHIAS 


The classicists have a new ally. They 
have labored in vain to get the public 
to listen to them when they lectured 
about Odysseus, Hannibal, Cesar, 
Cleopatra, Damon and Pythias, but 
now people are flocking by the thou- 
sand to the theater to see what they 
would not read or hear about in the 
classroom. Teachers may now be seen 
on a Saturday afternoon leading school- 
boys who have refused to be driven. 

The story of Damon and Pythias as 
presented in the photoplay is ingeni- 
ously introduced by taking us first thru 
Athens as it now is and showing us 
the ruins of the Acropolis, the Tem- 
ple of Vulcan, Erechtheum, the Par- 


thenon, the Theater of Dionysius, 
tinged by the glow of the southern 
sunset. Then in a flash we are trans- 
ported to classic Greece in the days of 
her splendor. We follow the valorous 
Pythias with spear and shield, at the 
head of his vast army; we watch the 
burning city and fleeing populace, go 
with him in his galley, and see him as 
a charioteer and share with him the 
vision of his bride in his imprisonment. 
The plotting Dionysius, in deliberation 
with Philistus, in the senate and be- 
fore Pythias in disguise, the execution 
block and the breathless Damon, Her- 
mion and Calantha weeping and re- 
joicing—all this is visualized for us. 
The grouping and costuming are ad- 
mirably handled and southern Califor- 
nia makes a very acceptable substitute 
for Greece as a setting. (Universal 
Film Company, New York.) 


VEGETABLE LIFE 

We have been told and in a vague 
way believe that plants are alive as 
much as animals but we can never real- 
ize it except by means of the’cinemato- 
graph which magnifies motion by re- 
ducing time. The Bud, Leaf and Flower 
film reduces the twenty-four hour 
period to six seconds and we actually 
see the plant sleeping and waking with 
the regularity of human respiration. 
The bud literally bursts into bloom be- 
fore our eyes and the tendrils grope 
about like the tentacles of an octopus. 
(General Film Company, New York.) 














THE CRUISE OF THE HEAD HUNTERS 


Motana’s war party setting forth to attack Yaklus, the Short-Life-Bringer. In the canoe on the right are seen the wings of the Thunder-bird medicine 
man. From the Indian photo-drama of Edward S. Curtis. 
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JUS T A WOR D 





The testimony which is constantly 
flowing to the desk of our Circulation 
Manager as to the use of The Inde- 
pendent in schocls and colleges is one 
of the most satisfactory evidences of 
growing appreciation that we enjoy. 
The following letter is from Professor 
Fred C. Winship of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College: “In my English com- 
position classes during six weeks 
last term we used The Independent 
as the basis of our work, and the 
results were highly satisfactory. Of 
one hundred and seven pupils only 
four disapproved of the system. I 
noticed a constant increase of interest 
shown by the students. In my estima- 
tion the inspiration resulting from men- 
tal contact with live issues was worth 
more to my pupils than was the tech- 
nical rhetorical knowledge gained; tho 
the latter was developed perhaps as 
well as it usually is by study of text- 
books. That is not saying much perhaps 
unless it be supplemented by the state- 
ment that the work was much more 
pleasant than the usual study of rhet- 
oric.” 








The best war correspondence is the 
private letter—and this with the great- 
est regard for our own profession. A 
British officer has thus lately described 
to his friends how it feels to be under 
German fire: “I don’t believe there is a 
man living who, when interviewing an 
eleven-inch howitzer shell, is not pink 
with funk. After the first ten one gets 
quite used to them, but, really, they are 
terrible! They hit a house. You can see 
the great shell—a black streak—just 
before it strikes, then, before you hear 
the explosion, the whole house simply 
lifts up into the air, apparently quite 
silently; then you hear the roar, and 
the whole earth shakes. In the place 
where the house was there is a huge 
fountain spout of what looks like pink 


fluff. It is the pulverized brick. Phen.a 
monstrous shoot of black smoke, tower- 
ing up a hundred feet or more; and, 
finally, there is a curious, willowlike 
formation, and then you duck, as huge 
pieces of shell and house and earth and 
haystack tumble over your head.” 








The New York Times concludes an 
admirable editorial on the rapidly ar- 
riving return of business prosperity in 
this country with these timely words: 
“If we do not thrive it is because we 
are not equal to the occasion, and 
Americans who do not accept good 
business are in such a minority that 
they do not count. Our bankers, our 
manufacturers, our traders should take 
off their coats and get busy without 
waiting for the skies to drop larks or 
for Government to do something for 
them in the way of buying ships or 
passing more laws.” And let all the 
people say Amen! 








The familiar jibe that it is the com- 
mon soldier who is killed or hurt in 
war and the aristocracy which escapes 
is having its equally familiar refuta- 
tion in this greatest of all wars. The 
roll of casualties in England, or Ger- 
many, or France, or Russia contains a 
long list of representatives of the First 
Families, and any suggestion that 
crown princes or belted earls avoid the 
firing line is simply ridiculous. The son 
of the Imperial Chancellor of Germany, 
Lieutenant von Bethmann-Holweg, for 
instance, was shot on horseback in Po- 
land the other day, and was supported 
by two of his comrades until they rode 
out of range and discovered that his 
wound was fatal. 








PUBLIC BUSINESS 


Health Commissioner Goldwater of 
New York City.announces that the De- 
partment of Health thru its Bureau of 
Public Health has made plans provid- 
ing for a sanitary inspection of every 
factory and workshop in the city. A 
system of voluntary sanitary control 
will be developed for each industry. 











A traveling health exhibit consisting 
of two railway cars fitted up by the 
Louisiana State Board of Health 
toured fourteen southern cities for a 
month in connection with the meetings 
of the Southern Medical Association 
and the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. This tour was the result of the 
coéperation of three railroads. 








“Snow-fighting” is the expressive 
name given by Street Cleaning Com- 
missioner Fetherston of New York City 
to-his new method of blockade-preven- 
tion—clearing away snow during the 
storm. It is estimated that instead of 
taking 168 hours as in the past, only 
four hours will be necessary with the 
snow-fighting force, and instead of cost- 
ing $222,438 per million square yards, 
the cost will be only $53,600. 
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